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PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

Gfstfmiar haviig alretd^ appeared before tba 
piAiiC) th6 iijBoesMty and axpedieaey of adding 
another to their number may perhaps be doubt>- 
ed« The ability, beweyer, with Y^hkk some 
eaiiiieiit autbors bave treated this sul^cl, does 
not ipredade thepoasibility of foptberiaiQ^rove- 
ments. AH seiences must adraQoe by ^W^ 
degrees towards perfeotioa. The author be- 
lieves that he has done 9 onetbiog, at least, (0 

IT 

elucidate the science of EngUsb Grammaf, 0^ 
he would not presume t^ gire publicity to the 
tasult of his labors. 

In the firiit part of this work, every thing 
relatiog to tbesabjeotof English frraotoas^s 
been embediedj wfaioh was deemed important 
fortteieamer to cooliinit to memory. 1%e 
object in makii^ this armt^ement waci, lo 

1* • 



%y PREFACE. 

reliere the instnicier from the trouble of ^ 
marking detached passages ; and to encourage 
the pupil by showing him, at oniD Tiew^ how 
amajl a tax is laid on his patirace, in this least 
interesting part of his study. The ground 
which he is to go over, he sees, at oncO) is of 
very limited extent ; and the reflectimi that by 
diligent and persevering efforts, he can accom- 
plish, in a very short time, the task of commitr 
ting, will inspire him with fortitude in the un- 
dertaking, and render hk prioress more rapid 
and pleasing. 

In the second part of the woric, the elements 
tf the science are exhibited in a more full and 
extended f<Nrm, accompanied with a variety ^f 
familiar ittustrations. Terms and distinctions, 
in a style adapted to the capacity of the youth* 
fttl mind, are carefully explained* Words of 
doubtful construction, whose nature and office 
are changed on account of the different connex* 
ions which they sustain in a sentence, have 
ireeeived special attention ; and their various 
aj^lieations have been illustrated by familiar 
examples. No pains have been spared to ren- 
der the whide subject intelligible — to divest it 
of mystery ^and diffieutty^-^d to make it an 
interesting and useful study. 



PREFACE* ▼ 

The improyements in syntax, it is beliered, 
are of considerable importance. Rales have 
been added, by which the pupil wiU be able to 
parse man? diflicult sentences and phrases whidi 
hare always, particularly to young beginners, 
been a soarce of perplexity and discourage* 
ment* The fact is not to be denied, for every 
teacher has felt its truth, that many sentences 
whibhare unexceptionable in their granunatic- 
al cimstruction, cannot be parsed with propri- 
ety by any rules in the common systema ^ 
English Grammar. Of this description are 
the followii^ :—^^ The book is worth pemstng 
^-Hir worth a pert^ : He was offered a la^ge 
sum for his estate : The bridge is twenty rods 
long : He^died seven yean ago : The article 
co^t me a dotiar^^^ The words marked with 
UaUcSj are those which demand particular 
attention* The awkward and forced manner 
in which sentences like these are attempted to 
be parsed by the application of the rules in our 
common grammars, clearly proves that their 
syntax is greatly deficient. But these senten- 
ces, and those of a similar nature, which have 
been a source of so much vexation and discour- 
agement to young grammarians, may be parsed 
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ilriA tto greatest ease, kj meaiui qf a good 

R majF not be Iniproper to Temark, tlut, « 
^jpD^armg iliis wark, tiie AaiAot has awed the 
eoBnnoD prmlege of eleaseotary wnteia z bo 
&r ai it was oGnteDiept for hii farpese, he 
has wailecl himself of the labors of his pi^ede^ 
cessors. For (the ombtkm ctf aethors' natnes, 
it is iperhaips Mniieeessarjr to qMlegise. < ^ FieBt 
tiie altera(tionfi>" s^ Mr. ifiirpay in hk Istro* 
duotkm to English Gnammur, ^ wluch have 
been haqoieaD^f made in the seetiawBts andtiie 
ianguage^ !te voit Ihe eimaexieB^ andtoad^t 
them to 4he iiarticular paifMisesfpr wfaidi they 
are iatroduced ; Aiid, in mainr instanoes, frtnat 
ihe uBcertaintjr io vihom the ipassages origioslljr 
heknged, the insertion sf namea eoald seldom 
be made with propriety. But if tins coirfd 
faaipe been genenally idone, a wank of fliis na« 
tare would darire no adFantage from it, equal 
todhe BSDonvenience of eroii^iDgth^pageawith 
anpetiticQ'of ionniee and refeaenees.'' 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAIU 

i 



I 

PART I. 

1.. English GiujfUAit >• the art or scienci^. 
\ of speaking and writing the English langoaje: 
' wUh propriety. 

%, It is divided ipto four i^arts, viz. Orthog- 
rapb]r> Etymology, Syptax, c^^ prosody. )^ 

9. Orthography te^ebe« the aature and povf. 
ers of letters^ and the jast pethod. of spelling 
words. 

4. Etyipology tpea;ts of the different sorts, of 
words^ their various modifications, and tbeic 
derivations. 

5. Syntax treats of |he agreement and con- 
struction of words into a sentence*. 

6« Prosody consists of two parts; the for- 
mer teaches the truq pronunciation of wordsy 
eomprising accent, quantity, emphasis, pause, 
^ and tone; and the latter, the laws of versifi*. 
cation.* 

ETYMOLOGY. 

7. Wordsare divided inio nine sorts, coin- 
Bionly called parts of speech ; viz. substau- 

*OTthography «D(I Proiody are not particularly !*pai«<!, TUft* 
former more properly, belongs to Uie exercises of the spflllne 
koc4 ; and the latter, to the i tudy of fbetorick. 



& English Grammar* 

live or nottn, article, adjective, pronoun, verb^ 
adverb, preposition, conjunction) and inter- 
jection. 

■•... / 

Of Substantives. 

8. A subatcntive or noun is the name ot a 
thing. The name of anjr thing which we can 
tee, taste, smetl, hear, feel, or conceive of, it 
a noun. 

9. Substantives are either proper or com* 
mon. Proper substantives are names appro- 
priated to individuals, without any reference 
to kind. Comoion stubstantives arc appropriated 
to kinds, or whole species, cuntaiuing many ia* 
dividuals under them. 

10. To substantives belong gender, number, 
and case. 

11- Gender is the distinction of noutis nith 
regard to sex. There are three genders, viz. 
masculine, feminine, and neuter. 

12. The masculine' gender denotes animals 
of the male kind ; the feminine gender denotes 
animals of the female kind ; the neuter gender 
denotes objects which are neither male nor fe- 
male. 

IS. Number is a term which has reference 
to cfuantity, as consisting of one or more par- 
ticulars or objects. 

14. Substantives are of two numbers, vis* 
singular and plural. The singular number ex- 
presses but one object ; the plural Bumber 
expresses more objects than one. 



IS. Gate is the state or refatira which th« 
noun sustains to the other words in the sen- 

tenoe. 

16 Substantives have three cases^ viz. nom- 
inative, possessive, and objective. 

17. The nominative case expresses the name 
of a thing existing or acting as the subject of 
discourse. 

18. The possessive lease expresses the rela- 
tion of property or posjiession, and in general hat^ 
an apostrophe with the letter 8 coming after it. 

19 The objective case generally expresses 
the object of an action or relation. 

2b. Substantives are declined m the fol- 
lowing manner : 

Singular. Plufal. 

^ominaAot case. Man. Men. 

Possemve cose. Man's. Men's* 

Objective can* . M^* Men. 

CffJlriicUs. 

21. An article is a word prefixed to substan- 
tites^ to point them out and limit Mieir signif- 
icati<m. 

22 There are two articles, a and tU ; a 
usually becomes an before a vowel or silent h. 

23. Jl or an is styled the indefinite article, 
because it is used in an indefinite or vague 
sense to point out one single thing of a kind or 
apecies ; Ihe is styled the definite article, be- 
cause it is' used in a definite sense to point out 
what particular filing or things are meant. 



4 • EjyfUi^ €hramman 

*' ^ 'Of AdjeeHif€$. 

i^4. An adjective is a word added to a sub- 
ptantive to qualify it.* 

25. To the a(i()ective are ascribed three 
de^ree^ of comparison, viz. positive, compara- 
tive* anid superlative. 

2^ Ad adjective of the positiye kind is in its 

aimplest state ;. the comparative degr^ in- 

^preases or lesa^s the positive in signification ; 

^d the superlative iopreases orletsens the sig- 

^nificalioQ (f( the positive to the iugbeat or iow- 

est degree. 

^27* 1 be simple word, or positive, beomnes 
the comparative by adding r or er ; a^d the b«- 
perlative by adding ft/ or eH. The adverbs 
more and mosty placed before the a^jeotive^ 
have the same-efieet* 

Cjjf Pronoum. 

28. A pronoun is a word used instead of a 
noun to avoid the too frequent repetition p{ the 
name word' 

29. There are three kinds of f^ronounS) vte* 
personal, relative, and adjective pronouas. 

30. i here are five Personal Proncfdnf, visw 
/, thou or youjf &e, sheij U ; with H^W ^luf ai^i 
m, ye or you^ they. 



> » «'g " 



* By qualifying a Bubstaiitive. is meant, eithfr to point out its 
lied, toexpr'efitflomr'cironnifetHiiCe Tespercting iiyor in any Way 
■to fit itti> sustain, in the ben laanMr, its oIBcb id a vsnteaM* 
See remarlcs under tlie liead vf^^eeiivts^ Pact II. . 

f You is used eitiier in the singolaror plufal numlier^ liatre- 
qu'treathe tetb,-with wfatdh it agraea^to be aiwuys'iii tfai^ |)lura1> 
form. 



31. The perfOQs of prmioimt tre three in 
each number, viz. 

/ is the first person ^ 

Thou or you is the second person > Singuhr. 

He^ tfce, or it, is the third person ) . 

We is the first person ^ 

Ye or you is the second person > Plural. 

They is the third person 3 

S2. The gender of pronouns has respect on* 
ly to the third person singular ; Be is mascu- 
line^ She is feminine, It is neuten 

33. Pronouns hare three cases, vis. nomina« 
tive, posessiTe, and objective* The objective 
case of a pronoun has, in general, » form differ* 
ent from that of the nominative or the posses- 
five case. 

34. The personal pronouns are thus declined. 



Person* 




Singular. Ploml. 

I. We. 

Mine. Ours. 

Me. Us. 

Thou •f you. Te or joa. 
Thine or yours. Yours. 

Thee or you. You. 



Thirds 
Femin* 



Third, 

Neuter. 



He. 
His. 
Him. 

She. 

Hers* 

Her. 

It 

Its. 

It 



They. 

Their*. 

Them. 

They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 

They. 

Thein. 

Them. 



6 . EngUak Chummar. 

M. Rriatkre Proooont are suchas relate in 
general to some word or phrase goii^ before, 
which on thk account is.cailed the aatecedeit 
Thej are whoj whkk, tluU^jtohtUj and sometinies 
as, 

36. Who is applied to persons, which to 
things, and that to both persons and things ; 
what is a compound relative, including both the 
antecedent and ^he relative, and is equivalent 
to that which. 

'■ 37. Who is of both nunsbers, ahd is thus 
declined : 

Singular ati^t Pibr&l. 

JVbifi. Who; 

Poss'. Whose* 

Obj. Whom. 

. 38. Who^wltich^zxiA what^re called tnterrog- 
atives when they are used in asking questions, 

3^. Ad^ctive Pronounf are of a mixed na- 
ture, participating the propertied both of pro- 
noun and adjectives ; and may be divided into 
four sorts, v'lz^poss^smej distributivtj demonsra 
tive^ and iiui^JmHe. 

40 The posaessive are thosg vvhich relate to 
property or possession. There are .seven of 
them, viz. mi/, tky^ his^ her^ ouvy yotcr, there. 

41 . The distributive are those whi6h denote 
the. persoifs or things that make up a number 
as taken separately and sii^gly. They are cacA, 
every ^ eitiier. 

42 The demonstrative . are thofe »\vhich 
point out precisely the subjects to waich they 
relate. They are this and that^ tiitm and the 



48. Th« indefinite ar« tbMa wtik^ express 
their subjects in an indefinite or general mao- 
ner. Tte foilowing are of this kiad, tiz. tome, 

44. Oi^r is declined in the following man- 
ner: 

Siog«l«r. Plural. 

*^om» Other. Others; 

Pass. Other's^ Others'* 

Obj. Other. - Others. ' 

Of Fetb9. 

45. A verb is a word which signifies tobe^ to 
do, or to suffer. Verbs are of Ihree Icinds ; 
transitive^ intransitive^ and passive* 

46. A transitive verb is one which passes 
over from the agent or subject and terminateji 
on some object 

47. An intransitive verb is one which does 
not pass over to an object^ but nvhose being or 
action is confined' to tbe subject or actor. 

46. A passive verb expresses passion or suf* 
leriiig, or the receiving of an action.f 

49. 1*0 verbs belong number, person, mootlp 
and tended. The number and person of verbs 

i ^ , : ^ 

» TJie dinrihutive, demonstrative, Asd indefinite adjectlifc pro* 
pouns ar«; frequently joined to the tulistantives to wliicl) they 
relate, ^fhey then become ad)ectlv«8%iiilshoQkl he parsed- Ifs 
such. For the sake of distinguishing them ftoni . other aiijeii- 
tivea, theyraay be called /^ronamtnoZ Adjectives.^ 

f Verbs implying action, and which terminate oo ftn object, 
ar«, by soiae gramaiarians^ styled atiivi verba ; those wkucti la- 

^ly simply being or state of being, n/ufcr ^erbs. « 
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always correspond with the noons or proneuiii 
with which they agree.* 

50. Mood or Mode is the particular fortt 
which the verb assumes to express different 
states of the mind, and different circumstances 
of being or action. 

51 . There are five moods of verbs,viz. the in- 
dicoHve^ the imperativey the potential^ the 9ub^ 
juncHve^ and the infinUive. 

52 The indicative mood simply indicates 
•r declares a thing. 

5ft: The imperative mood is used for eom- 
vanding, exhorting,' entreating, or permitting. 

54. The potential mood implies possibilityi 
liberty, power, will, or obligation. 

55. The subjunctive mood represents a 
thing under a condition, motive, wish, or suppo- 
sition, &c. and is preceded by a conjunction, 
expressed or understood, and attended by an- 
other verb. 

56. The infinitive mood expresses a thing 
ip a i^eneral and unlimited manner, without 
any distinction of number or person. 

57. Thepartfciple is a certain form of the' 
verb, and aerives its name from its participa- 
ting not only the properties of a verb, but also 
those of an adjective and noun. 

58. There are three participles, the pres- 
et or active, the perfect or passive, and the 
compound perfect. 



* Veibs ofthemselvei, i. e. indepeodeiitly of th« ir>un or pto 
Min with which they i " 

fsftiAiki on tbU ittbjMt, 



noun with which they «|t^« havt no nttmb«t or f9noa, d«« 



59. Tense or time is made to consbt of six 
Tariations, viz the prewTif,the tmperfccty thepcr- 
feet^ the pluperfeti^ «pd the^irrt and second future^ 

60. The present tense represents an action 
or event as passing at the time in which it is 
mentioned. 

61. The imperfect tense represents the ac- 
tion or event either as past and finished, 9r as 
i^emainjqg unfinished at a certain time past 

62. The perfect tense not only refers to 
what is past, but also conveys analljuivD to the 
present time. 

63. The pluperfect tense represents a thing 
not only as pfist, hot also ^s prior to some other 
point of tia^e specified, in the sentence* . 

64. The first future tense repmeats aik ac- 
tion as yet to come, ^ithcrr v^ith or without re« 
spect to the precise tjme when. 

65« The second .future tense intimates that 
the action will be fully accomplished, at or be- 
fore the time of another future actiou or df eat. 

66. Auxiliary or helping verbs are those, by 
the help of which the principal verbs are chief- 
ly coigugated ; they are do^ bty have^ shalL Wi/, 
may^ cariy with their variations ; and kt and muitf 
which have no variation. 

67^ The conjugation of a verb is the regular 
combination and arrangement of its several 
numbers, persons, moods, and tenses. 

68. The verb to be is ooDjugated as follows : 
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^ To Be. 

Indicative Mood.. 

Prumi Tm$t. 

Singular. PlttrtL 

1. t am. 1. We are. 

2. Thou art, or yoa are. 2. Ye or jou are. 
9. He, she, or it is. 3. Tbey are. 

Imptrftd Tefue. 
Singular. PiuraL 

1. I was. 1. We were. 

S. Tfaod watt, or yoa 2. Ye or joa were, 
were. . 3. The; were* 

3. He*was. 

PerfM Teme. 
Singolar* Pluralv 

1. I have been. 1. We liaye been. 

2. Tiiou hast been^ or 2. Ye or yon have been. 

yon have been. 3. They have beefi. 

.3; Hehaabeeo. 

Piuperftd Temt. ~ 
Singolar. Pliiml. , 

1. I had been. I. We had been. 

2. Thou hadst been, or 2. Ye or you had been, 

you had been. 3. They had been* 

3« He had been. 

First Future Tmu. I 

Singular. Plural' 

1. I shall or will be. 1. We shs^II or will be, 

2. Thou shalti^r wilt be, 2. Ye or you shall or will 
or yeu shall or will be. be. 

3. He shall or will be. 3. They shall or will be. 

Second Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

2. Thou wilt have been, 2. Ye or you will have 
or you will have been. been. 

3. He win have been. 3. They will hare been.. 
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Imperative Mood. 

! Siogalar. Floral. 

2. Be thou, or do thou 3. Be je or you, or do je 
be, or be jou, or be. 

do joQ be. 

J^otential Mood. 

. Pnsent Ttnte. 
SJogalar- Plural. 

1. I may or can be. 1. We may or can be. 

2. Thou maj^st or caost 2. Ye or you may or caii 
I be, or you may^ or be. 

r can be. ' S, They may ar cao be. 

'3. He may or can be. 

Imperfect TmeeJ* * 

\ Singular. PluraL 

11. 1 might, could, would, 1. We might, could, 

or should be. would, or should be. 

2. Thou mightst, &c. or 2. Te or you might,ceuld, 

yo« might, could, wouQ, or should be. 

would, or should be. 3. They might, could, 
1 3. He tiaight, could, would, or should be. 

\ would, 4»r should be. 

' Ferfeci Tmifc 

Singular. Plaial. 

1. I mayor can baTe been.!. We miy or ctQ haTe 

2. Thou mayst or caost beeo. 

I have beeo, or you may 2. Ye oir yoa may or can 
orcan have beeo. have beeu. 

3. He may ^ can have 3. They may or can hav^ 

been. been. 



*Thi8 form of the verb in the potential mood hat usnally beett 
tanked in the ira])erfect lenfe ; and it is frequently uned in a 
manner whien will hear the significatixn of that tente , but it if 
sot less frequently found in the prtsnU or^vture. Indeed it is 
a form^of the verb which is used indiscriminately^ to express 
past, present, or future time ; the conbUuctioo of tbt lenienea 
alone deiaf lalniDg to which teaie it belongn* 
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Pluperfect Teiufi^ 
SiDgalac • Plural. 

1. I might, could, wo\3l<]) .1* We fflight, could, 
or should have beeo. would, or should 

2. Thou mightst, &.c. or ba?e beci^. 

^ou might, could, 2. Ye or you might^could, 
would, or should would, or shook 

ha?e been. haye been. 

.3. He might,' could, 3. Thej might, could 
would, or shoqjd would, or shouk 

have been. have been. 

Subjunctive Mood 

Present Tense. — First Form.* 
Singular. PlaraL 

1. If! am. )• If we are. 

2. If thou art, or if you 2. U ye or jou are. 

are. S. If they are: 

3. If he Is. 

Present Tense* — Second Form, 
Stngular. PlaraL 

1. If I be. 1. If we be. 

2. Ifthou be, or if you be.2. ifyeoryou be. 

3. If he be. ». If th«y be. 

Present Ttnse,'^'-Tkird,Form, 

Singular. , PJural. 

1. If 1 were. 1. If we were. 

2. If thou wert, or if 2, If ye or you were. 

you were. 3. If they were.t 

3. If he were. 



* See remarks on the different forms of the subjunctive prcf 
ent. Part II. 

t In the subjunctive imperfed, perfect, pluperfect^ Jirst/tUnrtt 
and seeondfuture, the verb is conjugated just as it is in tbos^ 
tenses of the indicative ntoott, except tbaturtjj and wilt are uo^ 
used in the subjunctive second future, and that a conjunction if 
added implying doubt or condition* 
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Infinitive Mood^ 

Present Tense. vTo be. Perfect. To hare been* 

Participles. 
~ Present, Being. Perfect, Been. 

Compound perfect, ' Having be*»ti. 

69. The verb^o have is conjugated as foI«' 
lows : 

To Have. 
Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense* 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I have. 1. We have. 

2. Then hast, or you have. 2. Ye or you have. 

3. He, she, or it bath Of has. 3. They have.^ 

Imperfect Tense, 
StTigabr. PIoraL 

J. I had. 1. We had. 

2. Thou hadstiir you bad. 2. Ye or you had. 

3. He had. 3. They had. 

The perfect and {d«perfe«t are formed from 
the present and imperfect by aimexing hod ; 
as/ (perfect) I hanfe.had^ &c. (pluperfect) / 
had had &c* The first fature is Cortned from 
the present by prefixing the auxiliary 8hdU or 
ttill ; as, I shall or, will have, &c« The second 
future 18 formed from the first by annexing /icut ; 
as, I shall hax>e had^ You uill have hadj &c. 

I 

Imperative Mood. , 

Singular. Plural. 

'2. Have thou, or do tboii 2. Have ye or you, or d» 
have, or have you, ok ye or you have, 

do you have. 
B 
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The potential mood is formed by prefixing 
the auxiliaries may, cauj mighty cauldj wouldj 
ihouldy in the manner they were applied to the 
verb to be in all its variations : as, / may or 
can have ; Thoumaysty &c. 

The subjunctive is formed by the addition of 
a conjunction ; as, If I hooey &c. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present, To have. Perfect. To have had. 

Participles, 
Present or active. Having;. 
Perfect or passive* Had. 
Compound perfect. Having had. 

Verbs are divided into regular, irregular 
and defective. 

70. Verbs are called regular, when they 
form their imperfect tense and perfect parti- 
ciple by the addition ofd or ed ; and irregular 
when they do not. 

7i. Defective verbs are those which aro 
used only in soikie of their moods and tenses. 

72. A passive verb is conjugated by adding 
the perfect participle to the auxiliary to be 
through all its changes of number, person, 
mood, and tense** ' 

OftSdverbs. 

73. An advbrb is a part of speech joined, to a 
verb, an adjective, a preposition, an article^ 
and to other adverbs, to qualify them. 

* See conjugation of tnUMitif« and paisive verbs tbrou|;li- 
out Part II. 
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1f4. Some adrerbs are compared ; as, Soon, 
sooner, soonest ; often, oftener, oftenest ; those 
ending in ly are compared by more and mo$t ; 
as, Wisely, more wisely, most wisely. 

Of Prtpoiiiims. 

* If 5. Prepositions serve to connect words with 
ene another, and to show the relationbetween 
them. They are for the most part put before 
nouns and pronouns, and always require an ob- 
jective case after them, expressed or under- 
stood. 

Of CtmjunciUmi^, 

/}6. A conjunction is a part of ^eech that 
18 chiefly used to connect sentences ; so as out 
of two or more sentences to make but one. It 
sometimes connects only words. 

.37. Conjunctions are properly divided into 
two sorts, the copulative and the disjunctive. 

78. The conjunction copulative serves to 
connect or to (^ontinue a sentence by express- 
ing an addition, a supposition, a cause, &c. 

79. The conjunction disjunctive serves not 
only to connect and continue the sentence, but 
also to express opposition of meaning in different 
degrees. • 

Of Interjections. 

80. Interjections are words thrown in be- 
tween the parts of a sentence, to express the 
passions or emotions of the speaker. 
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SYNTAX. 

81. Syntax treats of the agreement and 1 
construction of words in a sentence. 

82. A sentence is an assemblage* 6f words 
forming complete sense. 

83 A phrase is two or more words rightly 
pnt together, making sometimes part of a, sen- 
tence, and sometimes a whole sentence. 

84^ Syntax principaUy consists of two parts ; 
Concord and Government. 

85. Concord is the agreement which one 
word I^as with another^ in gender, -number, 
case, or person. 

86. Government is that power which one 
part of sp^^ech has over another, in directing 
its mood, t^nse., or case. 



SYNTAX W tHfi DTTireitENt CASES OP 1VO0KS 

AND PROIfOUNS. 

Nommati?e Case. 

RuU 1. The nominative case, except the 
case absolute, or when an address is made, re- 
lates to some verb expressed or understood. 

Rtil^ S. A verb agrees with it« nominative, 
in number and person. 

Rule S. The infinitive mood, or part of a 
sentence, is sometimes used substantively, and 
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performs the office of a nominative case to a 
verb. 

RuU 4. Wtien a direct address is made, 
the noun or pronoun is in the nominative case 
independent* 

Ruk 5. A bono or pronoun connected with 
a participle, and standing independently of the 
rest of the sentence, is in the Bominative ease 
absolute. 

Possessive Case. 

Rule 6* When tivo nouns come together,/ 
signifying different things, the former impiyrng 
possession, is in the possessive case,"* and is 
governed by the latter* 

Objective Case. 

Auh 7. Transitive verbs govern the objec- 
tive case. 

Rule 8. Participles of transitive verbs gov- 
ern the objective case. 

Rule 9.. Verbs of teaching, giving, and some 
others of a similar nature, govern two objec- 
tives, the one of a person, the other of a thing. 

Ruk \0, A passive verb may govern an 
objective, when the words immediately prece- 
ding and foil owing it) do not refer to the same 
thing. 

Ruk 11. Prepositions govern the objective 
case. *• 

Ruk 12. The conjunction aSy when it takea 

• ... 11 1. 1 . ■ - m I .. I I ■ ■ ii ■ ■ I I ■ ^ ■■ ■ — ~> 

* This issometTmes called tlicgeniiive case. 
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the meaniog otfoTj or, t/i tfie thatatur »f, be- 
comes a preposition, and governs an objective. 

Rult 13. interjections sometime^ govern 
the objective case. 

RuU 14. The adverb b'A:e, and the adject- 
ives roorih and Hkn^ sometimes govern the ob- 
jective case. 

Rtdt 15 Nouns impljing mensore, length 
of time, and distance of space, are put in the 
objective, without a governing word. 

RuU 16. Participial nouns^ may have the 
same cases, and be goveriied in the isdoie nian7 
ner, with common substantives. Tliey also 
have the power of governing other words ia the 
objective case* 

Cases, Corresponding. 

RviU 17. Two or more nouns coming to- 
gether and signifying the same thing, are put 
by apposition in the same case. 

Rule 13 Any intransitive or passive verb 
may have the same case after it as. be^fore it, 
when both words refer to the saiTie thing. 

Miscellaneous Rules. 

Rvle 19. pronouns must always agree wfth 
their antecedents, and the nouns for which 
they stand in gender and number. The rela- 
tive pronoun is of the same ptrson wilh the an- 
tecedent. 

* A participle supply irg the placctrf a substantive, U -siylcd i 
l>aiticipial noun. - 
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Ruk 20. If there is no nominatiro between 
the relative and the verb, the relative is nom- 
inative ca^e to the verb. 

Rule 21. When a nominative conies be^ 
tvvQcn the relative and the verb, tjje relative 
is governed by some word in its own member 
of the sentence. 

Rul& 22. Every adjective, and every ad- 
jective pronoun or participle used adjectively, 
belongs to some noun or pronoun expressed or 
understood. 

Rnle 23. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, 
participles, and other adverbs. They some* 
times also qnalify a preposition, sometimes an 
article, and sometimes a phrase or whole 
sentence. 

Rah 24. Conjunctions connect the same 
moods and tenses of verbs, and cases of nouns 
and pronouns.^ 

Ruh 25. Two or more nouns, connected by 
a C()pul^tive conjunction, require the words 
tvith which they agree to be plural. If connect- 
ed by at dSsjonctive conjunction, the verb, noun^ 
tt prdffioun, with which they agree, must be 
sing^ulai". 

Ruh £6*. A noun of multitude, or signifying 
many, has * vesb or pronoun Agreeing with it, 
either in the' singular or plural number. 

RhI^ 2*7. The infinitive mood may be gov- 
erned by a vef b, noun, adjective, or participie.f 



■» « ■■ 



* To this rule.tliere are some exceptions. See reinairks oa 
tliisrtile, Fttxt H. 

I It may also be gni«roed by a conjwuliont civ^rb, or pr^- 
position, btje Fori 11. 
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PART II. 

Of Substantives. 

A sul)stautive or noun is the name of a thing. 
The word noun means name. Pen, paper, 
chair, table, book, gratitude, truth, bravery, 
are nouns. Substafltiv,es or nouns are either 
proper or common. 

Proper substantives are names appropriated 
to individuals without any reference to kind — 
George, Henry, Charles, Edward, are of this 
class. Also names appropriated to particals^r 
places ; as Boston, New-York, Baltimore. — 
These names have reference to no particular 
species of animals or things, but are used to 
designate particular individuals, or particular 
places ; and they are therefore called proper 
names. 

Common names or substantives are appro- 
priated to kinds, op whole species, containkg 
many individuals under them. Man, tree, bird« 
fish, are of this class The term man has ref- 
erence to no particular person, but-to the hu- 
man species, and may be applied to any indi- 
vidual pertaining to the species. So with tree, 
bird) or fish. These names stand for nopartic- 
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alar objects, but may be applied to any one of 
the nrhole species. There may be irniiimera- 
ble trees and roniimeraUe kinds of trees, yet 
the general name tree, may with equal propri- 
ety be applied to any one of fhem. All those 
names or nouns which are collected in diction- 
aries, with definitions attached'to them, are of 
the cla9s called common nonns. 
I When proper names have an article annexed 
I to tliem, they are used as i^ommon names ; aa, 
I He is Hie Cloero of his age ; be is reading the 
Uvea of the twelve Cesars. 

Common names may ais.o be used to signify 
individuals^ by the addition of articles or pro- 
nouns' ; as, The boy is ttudions ; that gii4 is 
discreet. 

Nouns may also 6e divided into the following 
classes : 1|^ 

CoHeefir e nonns, or noons of multitude ; as, 
the people, the parliament, the army : abstraot 
fH)uns, or the names of qualities abstracted 
from tberr substances ; as, knovvledge, good- 
ness, whiteness : verbal nouns ; as, lover, ac- 
, -cu«er, betrayer, beggar : participial noum ; as, 
beginning, understanding, iiearbg, writing. 

To substantives belong gender, number, and 
case. 

Substantives also admit of a second and third 
: person* The person, speaking, or first person, 
employs the jpronoun instead of the noun ; coit* 
sequently nouns have no first person. ' They 
have two persons oi^ly ; and they are all of the 
third person when iipoken of, and of the seeoiid^ 
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H'hen spoken to. Thus when we say, Chil- 
dren, obey your parents ; the noun children is 
the second person, because, children are spo- 
ken to ; and the word parents is the third per- 
son because they are spoken o/« But change the 
expression and say, Parents, provolj^e not your 
children to wrath ; and the order ojf persons is 
changed. Parents, being spoken to becomes 
the sseond ; and children, who are spoken ofy 
the third. So in all cases., When we speak 
of or about a tiling, it is in the third person ; 
but when we speak to it, it is in the second. 

Gender. 

Gender is the distiaction of nouns with re- 
gard to sex. 

There are three genders, the masculine, the 
femij||e, and the neuter. 

Tt^masGuline gender denotes animals of 
the male kind ; as, a man, a horse, an ox. 

The feminine gender signifies animals of the 
.female kind ; as,sa woman, a duck, a jien* 

The neuter gender denotes objects which 
are neither male nor female ; as a field, $ 
bouse, a garden. 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, are by 
a figure of speech converted into the mascu- 
Vi^e or feminine gender ; as, when we say of 
the sup. He is setting ; and of a ship, She sails 
well. 

Figuratively, in the' English tongue, we com- 
monly give the masculine gender to nouns 
which are conspicuous for the attributes of im- 
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parting or coramunicating, and YfhitSLJij^hy 
nature strong and efficacious. ThO'-e, again, 
are made feminine, which are conspicuoas (or 
the attributes of containing or bringing forth, 
or which are peculiarly beautiful or amiable* 
Upon these principles, the sun is said to be 
masculine ; and the moon being the l^eceptacle 
of the sun's lights to be feminine* The earth 
I is generaUjr feminine ; a ship, a country^ a 
^ city, &c. are likewise made feminine, being 
receivers or containers. Time is always mas- 
culine on account of its mighty eihcacy. Vir- 
tue is feminine from its beauty, and its being 
the object of love. Foitune, and also the 
church, are generally put in the feminine gen- 
der* 

The English language has three niyCthods of 
distinguishing the sex, viz: 

U Bf different words : as, 

Male. Female. 

Bachelor. Maid. 

Husband. Wife, &c. 

i 3. By a difference of termination : as, 

' Male.- Femaie. 

I Abbot* Abbess. 

Actor. Actress, &c. 

3* By a noun, pronoun, or adjective, being 
prefixed to the substantive : as, 

Male. Ffinale. 

A man-servant* A. maid-servant* 
f A he-goat. A she-goat. 

Male-descendants. Female-descendants^ &c. 
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imes happens that the same noun U 

either masculine or feminine* The words pa- 

,rifUy child y cotuiny friend^ neighbour ^ servavij 

and several others, are used indifferently for 

males or females. 

m ^ *^fumber^ 

Niimber is a term which has refermice t(r 
quantity, as consisting of one or more par^l 
ticulars or objects. 

Substantives are of two numbers, the singu- 
lar and the plural. 

. The siRgular number expresses but one ob- 
ject ; as, a chair, a table. 

The plural number signifies more objeets 
than one ; as, chairs, tables. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things 
which they express, are used only in the sii^u- 
lar form ; as^ wheat, pitch, gold, sloth, prtdC) 
&c. ; others, only in the plural form ; as, bel' 
lows, scissors, lungs, riches, &c. 

Some words are the same in both numbers ; 
as, deer, sheep, swine, &c. 

The plural number of nouns is generalljf 
formed by adding $ to the singular ; as, dove, 
doves ; face, faces ; thought, thoughts. Rut 
when the substantive singular ends in a?, ch soft 
sh^ S9, or 8^ we add es in the plural ; ^,, box, 
boxes ; church, churches ; lash, lashes ; kiss, 
kisses >; rebus, rebuses* If the singular ejids 
in ch hard, the plural is formed by adding^s ; 
as, monarch, monarcfas ; distich, dikichs* 

Nouns which end uk o have sometimes w bA- 



3ed to tke plural ; as, cargo, echo, hero, ae^ 
gro, manifeato, potato, rolcano, wo ; and sooie- 
times only 9 J as, folio, nuncio, punctilio, se- 
raglio. 

JNouns ending, in/, or /e^ are rendered pU^ 
raL«by the change of these terminatioos into 
vest ; as,^ loaf, loavesi; half, hilv^s ; wife, 
wives ; except grief, relief, reproof, and aev^ 
eral others, which form the plural hy theaddi- 
tion of*. Those which end in^, have the reg- 
ular plnral ; as, ruflT, rufis ; except staff, staves. 

Nojuns which have y in the singular, with no 
otber vowel in the same syllahle, change it in- 
to m in the plural ; as, beauty, beauties ; fly, 
fliesk But the y is not cha^g^d when th^re is 
another vowel inthe sylliable ;. as, key, keys ; 
^j&iay, delays ; attorney, attorneys. 

8om.e nouns becpQie jplural. by changing the 
a of the singular into e : as, man, men ; wom^, 
women ; a}derman, aldermen. .The words' ox 
and child, form oxen ajud, children ; brother, 
makes either brothers,, or . brethren ; some- 
times the diphthong oo is changed mto ee, in the 
kpinral ; as, foot, feet ; goose, geese ; tooth, 
^ teeth. Louse and mouse, make lioe and mice* 
Penny makes pence ; or pennies, when the 
coin is meant ; die, dice, (for play ;) die, dies, 
(for coining.) 

It is agreeable to analogy and the practice 
of the generality of correct writers, to construe 
the following words as plural nouns \ pains, 
riches, alms. 

The nford ne^ias is now almost universally 
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considered asbeloi^iiig to the singular number* 
The noun means is used both in the singular 
and the plural numb^^r. , 

8onie words, derived from the learned lan- 
guages, are confined to the plural number : as, 
antipodes, literati, mtnutias. 

The following words being in Latin both sin- 
gular and plural, are used in the same manner 
when adopted into our tongue : apparatus, 
series, species. 

Case. 

Case, is the state or relation which the noun 
sustains to the other words in the sentence. 

Substantives have three cases, viz. nomina* 
tive, posessive, and objective. 

The nominative expresses the name of a 
thing existing or acting as the subject of dis- 
cburse. 

To nominatie,. mmns to name ; and hence the 
noun or pronoun whibh names or introduces a 
person or things as the subject of discourse or 
affirmation, is called the nominative case. 
The nominative usually denotes the agent of 
actor ; as The dog barks ; The boj plays ; 
Men labor. But sometimes no action is im- 
plied ; as, { am. or I exist ; He sleeps ; They 
sit ; He is loved. In such cases the nominar 
tive denotes, not the agent or actor, but sim- 
ply the person or thing txinimtt^ as the subject 
of what is affirmed or expressed. 

The possessive case expresses the relation of 
property or possession, and in general has an 
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apostrophe with the letter s coning after it ; 
as, The scholar's duty ; My father's house. 

When the plural ends in », the other s is 
omitted, but the apostrophe is retained : as, On 
eagles' wings. , 

Sometimes, also, when the lingular termin* 
ates in 99, the apostrophic « is not added : as. 
For goodness' snke ; For righteousness' sake. 

When the thing to which another is satd to 

belong, is expressed by circumlocuti'^n, or by 

many terms, the sign of the possessive case is 

f commonly added to the laf^t term ; as, The 

king of Great Britain's dominions. 

Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the 
possessive case, immediately succeed each 
other in the following form : My friend's wife's 
sister : a sense which would be better expres- 
sed by saying, The sister of my friend's wife ; 
• or my friend's sister-in-law. 
The objective case generally expresses the ob- 
ject of an action or relation ; and it is from this 
circumstance that it derives the name of objec- 
tive case. It is the object on which some aqr- 
tion terminates, or concerning which some re- 
lation is expressed ; as. He n^iies a letter ; 
They live in London. Here, letter and Ijnidon 
' are in the objective case ; the former is the 
object of an atti&n. expressed by the transitive 
yevh vmtes ; the latter, of a relation ,, expres- 
sed by the preposition in. The objective com- 
monly, but not unif^rroiy, follows a transitive 
verb or a preposition ; and may therefore be 
; said, in general, to be the object of an action 
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orrelatioD. It sometimes, however, follows 
an interjection, and is merely the object of pas- 
sionate exclatnation ; as, O me miserable I 

OfAriiclm 

An article is a word prefixed to substantires^ 
to point them out and limit their signiiication ^ 
as, •A garden ; an eagle ; the woinan» 

There are two articles, a and tiie ; a usually 
becomes an before 91 yowel and silent h ; as, 
«» acorn, an hour. Also when a word begin- 
ning with h is accented on the second syllable ; 
as, an heroic action ; an bistorrcal account* 
When words begin with u long, a takes the 

Elace of an ; as, a university, a union. Alao 
eforeone ; as. many a one. «^, or an^ is sty- 
led the indefinite article, because it is used 
in an indefinite and vague sense, to point out one ,1 
«ingle thingof akind^ or species y as, Qive me 
41 book, ; bring mQ an apple. 

The is styled the defioite article, because 
it is used in a definite sense, to point out what 
particular thing or things are meant, as, Give 
me the book ; bring me the apples. Both of th0 
a^rticles limit the signification of the nouns to , 
which they are annexed ; but in a different \ 
mam)er< - The indefinite article a, limits the 
noun with resp€K;t to its number, h requires 
the noun to which it is prefixed, to be m the^ 
singular number ;*' as. Give me a book To say, 

■ ■ - . w l ■■■ .1 I I I ■ ■ «■■■■ ; ■■ I . .pa ■ I ■■ I ■ . .. «. 

* There appears to be a remarkable exception to this rule, io 
tfre irae of the arQccttye»,/«w and many, (the latter cbieny with 
Ikie word f^reat b«ibie it) wliicb^. though jljyinftd with plural sub- 
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GiVe me a books, it is easily perceired, wculd 
be improper. 

The definite article is applied indifTerently 
to either the singular or plural number ; but 
it limits its subject. By designatinsr the particu- 
lar thing or things meant. Give roe the book, 
or the apples, i. e. some particular book, or par- 
ticular apples, referred to It does not leave 
it at the option of the person who is bidden^to 
brin^ any book or apples he may choose, but 
the direction is limited to particulars, by the 
- force of the article. 

A substantive without any article to limit it, 
is generally taken in its widest sense ; as. A 
candid temper is proper for man ; that is, for 
all mankind. 

The peculiar use and importance of the ar- 
ticles, will be seen in the following examples : 
The son of a king — the son of the king— a son 
of the king. Each of these three phrases has 
an entirely different meaning, through the dif* 
ferent application of the articles a and tfu. 

Thou art a man, is a very general and harm- 
less position ; biit. Thou art the man^ (as Na- 
than said to David) is an assertion capable of 
striking terror and remorse into the heart. 

sUntive»t yet admit of U)« singuUr article « ; as, a few men ; « 
(reat many lueii. 

The reason of it is manifest, from the effect which the article 
has on these phrases ; it menns a small or great number, cnllec- 
ttvely taken, and therefore gives the tfiea of a whoie, that is, of 
unity. Thus likewise, a dozen, a score, a hundred, or a-thi»a- 
sand. is one whole numher, an aggregate of many, collectively 
taken ; and therefore still retains the article a. though joinf <{ as 
an adjective to a plural substantive ; as, a hundred years, dc^. 
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Tt^ .article, is oaiitted before nouns that im- 
ply the difierent virtues, vices, passious, qual- 
ities, sciences, arts, metals, herbs, &a. ; as, 
Prudence is commendable : falsehood is odious ; 
anger ought to be avoided ; Ac. It is not per- 
fixeJ to a proper name, as «i^/exancfer, (because 
that of itpelf denotes a determinate individual, 
or particular thing,) except for l,he sake pf 
distinguishing a particular family ; as, He is a 
Howard, or of the family of the Howai^s : or, 
by way of eminence ; as, Every man is not a 
Newton. He has the courage of an Achilles i 
or vvhen some noun is understood ; as, He sail- 
ttd down the (river) Thsfmes, in. the (ship) 
Britannia. 

When aR adjective is used with the noun to 
which the article relates, it is placed between 
the article and the nonn ; as, A good man, ao 
agreeable woman ; the he9t friend. On some 
occasions, however, the adjective precedes a 
or an ; as, Stic& a shame. As great a man as 
Alexander : Too careUsi an author. 
. The definite article /Ae is frequently applied 
to adverbs in the. comparative or superlative^ 
degree ; and its effect is, to mark the degree 
more strongly, and to define it more precisely : 
as, The molt I examine it, the better I like it ; I 
like this the least of any. « 

Of Mjectives. 

An adjective is a word added to a substantive- 

to qualify it* The adjective qualifies the noun 

in different ways. Sometimes it is used to 

point out its kind ; as, An industrious ntan : a 
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nrfuottf woman : a benevqkiU mfod. The ad- 
jective here expresses the kind or ^laliiy of 
the person or thing to fvhich it refers. Some- 
time's it expresses a mere circumstance ; . at, 
Distant trees ; yonder summit. Here the Idnd 
cv guaitty of the objects referred to, is not ex- 
pressed ; but merely the circumstance of their 
being at a distance* Sometimes the adjective 
is used to give emphasis to the noun ; as, You 
I are the partitular person meant. The office 
\ here performed bj the adjective parAeular^ is 
more emphatieallj to point out the noun person ; 
and it is m this sense, it qualifies it. 

The pronoun that^ when prefixed to a substan- 
tive, performs a similar office ; as, That man 
is industrious. That^ as here used, has the 
situation and force of an adjective ; and may 
be called sl pronominal adjective. It is '' a toord 
added to a mbstantm^ to qualify »^," by pointing 
it out, and fitting it to sustain, in a proper man- 
ner, its office in the sentence. [See note to 
the definitfOil of " qualify^^^ Part I.] 

To adjectives, there are commonly ascribed 
, ttiree degrees of comparison ; the positive^ the 
I camparativej and the auperlatwe,* 

* Grammarians hnre generally enumerated these three degrees 
efcompanspn ; but the ilrst of them iiaft been thou<<ltt-bjr feome 
I writers to be imf)roperly termecf a degree of comfiarison ; ^«t it 
senms to be nothing more than the simple form of the adjective, 
and not to imply either comparison or degree. Tliis opinion 
! may be well* founded, unless the adjective be aupposed to imply 
I comparltonor degree, by containinaa secret or general refecence 
: to other things: as, when we say, ffe is a lallman; this is^fiiir 
I day , we make some referfince to the ordinary size of ttxnt, snd 
I todiifereBtfci)|i2# of weather.' 
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The pMitive degree present* the adjecth o 
in its simplest state ; as, Goad^ toM, trreat^ 

The comparative degree increases or less- 
ens the positive in signification ; as, Win^^ 
greater^ less wise. 

The superlative degree increases or lessens! 
the signification of the positive, to the highest 
or lowest degree ; as, Wisest^ greatta^ less wise. 

The simple word, or positive, becomes the 
comparative, by adding r or er ; and the supe^ 
lative, by adding s< or e^ to the end of it ; as, 
WtHy triser^ vnsest : greats greater^ greatest. — 
The adverbs more and most, placed before the 
adjective, have the same effect ; as, Wise, 
miore wise, most wise. 

The termination ish may be accounted in some 
sort a degree of comparison, by which the sig- 
nification is diminished below the positive ; as, 
Black, blackish, or tending to blackness : salt, 
saltish, or having a little taste of salt. The 
word rather^ is very properly used to expres- 
a small degree of excess of a qua^lity ; as, She 
is rather profuse in her expenses. 

Monosyllables, for the most part, are com- 
pared by er and e^ ; and dissyllables by mon 
and most ; as, Mild, milder, mildest : frugal, 
more frugal, most frugal. Dissyllables ending 
in y, as, happy, lovely ; and in le after a mute, 
as, able, ample ; or accented en the last sylla- 
ble, as, discreet, polite ; easily admit of erand 
est; as, Happier, happiest : abler, ablest : 
politer, politest. Words of more than two 
syllables hardly ever admit of these termina* 
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tions. In some words the superlative is formed 
by adding the .adverb m<ist to the end of them \ 
as, nethermost, uttermost, or utmost, tinder* 
mcist, uppermost, foremost* 

The comparative may be so employed, as to 
express the same pre-emin6ncfe or inferiority 
as the superlative. Thus the sentence, Of all 
acquirements, virtue fs the most valuable, coh« 
Veys the same sentiment as the following : Vir- 
tue isr more valuable than every other arquire- 
inent. fn Ehgtish, as In most languages, ^therd 
are some words of very coibmon use that ar6 
itregular in respect to comparisoh ; dd, dood, 
better, best: bad, virorse, worst : little, lesi, 
least : much or many, more, most : near, neaN 
er, nearest or next : late, later, latest or last : 
old. older or elder,^ oldest or eldest ; and a feW 
otheris. 

An adjective ptJt without a substantive, wittr 
the definite Article before it, becomes a subs 
Atantive in sense and meaning, and is written 
as a substantive ; as^ Providence rewards the 
good, and punishes the b?id. 

Various nouns, placed before other rfouns, 
assume the nature of adjectives ; as, Sea fish/ 
wine vessel, corn field, meadow ground, Sit.. 

Numeral adjectives are either cardinal, of 
ordinal ; cardinal^ as, one, two, three, &c« ; 
0rdtna{,as, first, second, third, &6. 

Of Pronouns. 

* A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of tb'e sam6 
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word ; ai , The maD if happy ; he is benevo- 
lent : he is useful. 

The particle pro^ means /or, or instead o/.— ^ 
The literal definition of pronoun, then, is a 
word used instead of a noun. Its use, as ex- 
pressed above, is to avoid the too frequent re* 
petition of the same word. Thus, had we no 
pronouBS in the language, instead of saying, 
The man is happy ; he is benevolent : he is 
useful ; we should be under the necessitj of 
repeating the noun in every succeeding mem* 
ber of the sentence ; as. The mau is happy ; 
the man is benevolent ; the man is useful. — 
Cases would frequently occur, in which the 
repetition would be still more disagreeable.' 
The following may serve as an example : John 
attends well to his studie> ; he is a good boy ; 
be will soon get his lesson, and be ready to re-, 
cite it to his instructer. This sentence, had 
we no pronouns, would 1)6 expressed thus i 
John attends well to John's studies ; John is a 
good boy ; John will soon get John's lesson, and 
be ready to recite it to John's instructer. 
From these examples, it is easy to see the im- 
portance of the pronoun. 

There are three kinds of pronouns, viz ; the 
fcrsonal^ Relative^ and Mjective Pronouns. 

Personal Pronouns, 

There are five Personal Pronouns, viz ; /^ 
thou or you^ he, she^ it ; with their plurals, ife, 
ye or you^ they. 

Personal pronouns admit of petson^ number), 
gender, and case, . ' , 



The persons of pronouns are three in each 
number; viz. 

I is the first person ^ 

Thou or you is the second person > Smgnlar* 

He, sfu^ or «, is the third person 3 

We is the first person ) 

Ye or you is the second person > Plural. 

They is the third person ' ) 

This account of persons will be very intel- 
ligible, when we reflect that there are three 
persons who may be the subject of discourse ; 
first, the person who speaks, may speak of him- 
self ; secondly, he may speak of the person to 
whom he addresses himself ; thirdly, he maj 
speak of some other person ; and as the speak* 
ers, the person spoken to, and the other per* 
* sons spoken of, may be many, so each of these 
persons must have the plural number. 

The numbers of pronouns, like those of sub- 
stantives, are two, the singular and the plural ; 
as, /, thou or you^ he ; lee, ye or tfou, they. 
The gender of pronouns has respect only to 
I the third person singular, &e, she, it. He is 

masculine ; she is feminine ; it is neuter. 
I The persons speaking and spoken to, being at 
the same time the subjects of the discourse are 
supposed to be present ; from which, and oth- 
er circumstances, their sex is commonly known 
and needs not to be marked by a distinction of 
gender in the pronouns : but the third person, 
or thing spoken of being absent, and in many 
respects unknown, it is necessary that it should 
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be marked by a dlstiactiou of gender ; accor- 
dingly the pronoun sii»gular of the third persoi 
ba3 the three genders, Ac, she^ it. 

Pronouns have three cases ; the nomincUiot^ 
the possessine^ and the objective* 

The objective case of a pronoun has, in gen- 
eral, a. form differenl froni that of the nomina- 
tive or the possessive case. 

The personal pronouns are thus declined : 

Person. 
First. 



Seeenil 



Third, 
vifojc. 

Thirds 
Fcmin* 

Third, 
M'eiUer. 



Of Relative Pronouns. 

Ilelative Pf onouns are such, in generals as 
relate to some word or phra^^e going before^ 
which on this account is called the antecedent. 
JhUecedent means going before- The noun or 
proDOUD, therefore, that goes before the rela- 
tive, and for which the relative Atands, and to 



Cnsc. 


Singular. 




Ploral. 


(A^om, 


I. 




We. 


< Pass, 


Mine. 




0\irs. 


(Obj. . 


Me. 




Us. 


CJVfm, 


Thou or 


you. 


Yft or you. 


< Pvss. 


Thiiie or yours. 


Yoars. 


i Obj. 


Thee 9T 


you. 


You. 


£ J^oin, 


He. 




They. 


< P0S9. 


His. 




Theirs. 


(Obj\ 


Him. 




Them. 


CJSTo/n. 


She. 


•■ 


They. 


lPi>SS. 


Hers. • 




Theirs. 


( Obj. 


Her. 




Them. 


CM>m, 


It. 




They. 


< Poss, 


Its. 


• 


Theirs. 


i Obj. 


It. 




Them. 



whteh it refers, is its antecedeil ; as, The 
man is happy who Jires Firtaously. Here> 
man is the aatecedeRt at who. 

Relative pronouns are sometimes used i&ter- 
rogatiyelf ; they have then no aatecedeat, but 
refer to something subsequent ; as, Who gave 
you those bboks ? CharU$» Here, the name 
Charksy tb ivbich the relative refers, instead 
of goiqg b^ore,comQ» after it, or is tulkseqmnU to 
it. 

The Relatives are to&o, vhiehy ihatj uha^^ and 
sometimes a$* 

Who is applied to persons, which to animuls 
%li^ ina^umate things ; as, He is a friend tpho is 
faithful in ^vtrsiij ;, The bird which 4iang 
so sweetly is flourn ; This is the tree which 
produces no fruit. 

fFhat is a kind of compound relative* inclu- 
ding both the antecedent and the relative, and 
b mostly equivalent (o that which ; as, This is 
wluu I wanted ; that is to say, the Aing fa&t€& 
I wanted. 

That, as a relative, k oft^n used to pre* 
vent the too frequent repetition of who and 
vfkich. It 18 applied to both persons and things ; 
as. He tluU acts wisely deserves praise : Jifed- 
eHyh a^^joaiity ikU highly adorns a woman. 
WhokB of both numbers, apd is th^s declined : 

SiasuUurand Pl|ir»l. 

Miftnmatipe. Who* 

Pomme. IWiose. 

(%e€ltpe. Whom. 
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Whiehy that^ wnA ukat^ are likewise of i>oth 
qambers, but they do not vary hi their termina" 
tion ; except that whose, is sooi^tioies used as 
the possessive caseef wUcfc ; as, 

'. — ' ■ ... ,.*». • ■ ** The fruit 

Of tiiitl ibjrUiriden tK^i;, Ufh^se mortal Uste 
Brouglit de^th,'* &c. 

. 1» Pure wis tVe joy whhoot alloj, 

IVhosis very rapture at trmiquiirity." 

~ By the use of this license, one word is sub- 
§titqted,for three ; as, Philosophy, tchose end h 
to instruct us in the knowledge of nature ; for, 
Philosophy, the end of which is to instruct 
USj &c. 

Whpy which^ and iehat have sometHnes the 
words soever and ever annexed to them ; as, 
i$hosoever or whoever,, whichsoever or whiehevefij 
whatsoever or whatever- 

The word that is sometimes a relative, some- 
times a demonstrative pronoun, sometimes a 
pronominal adjective, and sometimes a con- 
junction. It is a relative when it may be turn- 
ed into who or whtck^ without destroying the 
sense ; as, They that [whoi] reprove us, i»ay 
be our best friends : From every thing that 
[which] you see, derive instruction. It is a dt- 
monstrative pronoun^ wneri it suppVies the place 
ol a noun ; as, That is the article I wished for : 
That is the person for whom you inquired. * It 
is a |}ronomma/a(i[]fec^i9e when joined to a noun 
to qualify it : as, ThiU boy is industrious : 
That hook belongs to me : Thai person is one 
of high rank. It is a tongunctton when it joins 
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•sentences together, and cannot be turned into 
uho or vihich^ withont destroying the sense ; 
as, Take care that every day be well employ^ 
ed : I hope he will believe thai I have not act- 
ed improperly. 

As is sometimes a relative ; sometimes an 
adverb; sometimes a conjunction*; and some'- 
times a preposition. It is a relative, when it 
supplies (he place of a notii) to which it refers ; 
as, Let such as advise others, 'look well to 
themselves ; that is, Let 'hose persons to/io ad- 
vise, &c. It is an adfverb, Wtfei; it means ic&m, 
Of tn iht marCner ^ as, They ^alt^ted htm €» he 
passed by ; i. e. when he passed by : He 
performed the service a» he was commanded ; 
j0 e, in the manner he was commanded. It is 
a preposition, when it nray be changed into/or*, 
or in the^haracttr of ; as, G«sar was distinguish- 
ed as an orator and statesman, but still more so 
as a general. 

Who^ which^ and v)hat are called interroga- 
tives when they are used in asking questions ; 
ns, Who 19 he ? Which is the book ? IVhat art 
thou doing ? 

Whether was formerly made use of to signi- 
fy interrogation ; as, Whether of these shall I 
choose ? but it U tiOw seldom used, the inter- 
rogative «^Wcft being substituted in its stead* 

Some writeiishave classed the interrogatives 
as a separate kind of pronouns, ; but they are too 
nearly related to the relative pronouns, both in 
nature and form, to rendfet such a division neces- 
sary. They do not In fact f we the character o^ 
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relativeti when tbey become interrogatives. 
The only difference is, that withouiuk interroga- 
tion the relatives have reference to a subject 
which is antecedent, definite, and known ; vnlh 
an interrogation, to a subject which is subse- 
quent, indefinite, and.unkno,wn, and Which it is 
expected the answer will eispress and as- 
certain. 

Adjtctivt Pronouni^ 

Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed nature^ 
participating the properties both of pronouns 
and adjectives, and' may be divided into four 
sorts, viz. the fOS$es$ivt^ the diatribiUwej the 
«fismonslrtfle>«, and the indefinite. 

The poaeerioe are those which relate to pos- 
session or property. They are my, tkgi his, htfj 
our, your, their. Whose and tto, when joined to 
substantives, may, perhaps, be considered as 
possessive pronouns, as ^/eH as the possessive 
case of the pronouns from which they are de- 
rived. 

Jtftns and Ihi^s, iostoad of tny and (fty, were 
formerly used before a substantive, or adjec- 
tive beginning with a vowel or a silent h ; as, 
Blot out all mine iniquities. 

The pronouns Ats, mine and thme^ have the 
same form, fvhether they are possessive pro- 
nouns^ or the possessive cases of their respec- 
tive personal pronouns, but they may be dis- 
tinguished in the following manner : — When 
connected with the noon in the form of an ad- 
jective, as, Mine iniquities. Hie virtues ; they 
are possessive pronouns ; bat when separated 
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from the noun, as, This desk is mine^ That 
bookis/iiff; they are the possessive cases of 
pronouns. 

Jlline and thine seem to be a contraction of my 
<jwn and thy own. These pronouns as well at 
tbe correspondii^ ones, youra^ otir;, &c. have 
two casea ; as, L^nd me yoar knife ; mtne is not 
in order. Here the word mine sustains two 
dMerent states or relations to the other words 
in tbe sentence, and therefore has two dis- 
tinct caseit.*^ It impHes property or possession, 
and is therefore in ttte pomesrive taae ; it sup- 
plies the place of a substantive, and consti- 
tutes the suQect of the verb, and ir therefore 
in tbe nommaHve cose, If^ustains hmo relations 
as evidently as it does o/ie; Let tbe expression 
be varied : My knif4 is not in order, lend me 
^oifry. Here yotirj^mplics property or posses- 
sion^ and -is in \\i^f099tsme can. It is also the 
object of an action ; it is the word on which 
the transitive verb knd terminates, and it is 
tberefore in the objective case. To see tbe im- 
propriety'Of governing yoars^ by knife iinrfer- 
stC'jd^- (as graoiroarians have been accustooied 
to do,) we need only write the sentence as it 
. would stand with knife expressed ; as. Lend me ^ 
yotir^ knife ; or lend me knife of you* This 
would be awkward in the extreme* Yet it 

can be parsed in no other way, unless we ei- 

» i ■ ■ .11 1 1 ■ II I I ,. .. , I. III.- 

* Tht dcfiniuon of aue, it will b« recollected, is the state 
or relation which the noun or pronoan sustains to the other 
words \n the sentence. 

1>* i \ 
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ther give to the prmioaii in Itliis sitoatiiOB. iwfy 
ca^ea, or alter its terminatioB. 

Oim, added to the possessive^ renders it 
empbatical, and implies a silent contrariety or' 
opposition ; as, t live in mj own bouse ; that 
is, not in a hind bouse* 

Self is added to possessiveB ; as,. iiny$eif^ 
yaur$ehe$ : and sometimes to personal pro* 
mdunsr as, himnlf^ t(5<(^, th^mHlpti. It then, 
like ow%y expresses emphasis and oppositioti ; 
as, I did this mgseilf ; thai is, not another : or 
it forms a reciprocal pronoun ; as, We hurt 
oufsebee bj vain rage. 

Himself and themselves^ are now used m the 
nominative case/matead of hisse^^ & theirseives ; 
as. He came himself: He Aiinsei/' shall do this : 
Thpy performed it themselves. 

The diitnbiUive pronouns are those which 
denote the persons or things that make up a 
number, as taken separately ^nd singly. They 
are cjcA, et?ery, either ; as, JEoefeof his brothers 
is in a favorable situation ; Every man mast 
account for himself : I have not seen either of 
tbenii* 

E^h relates to two or more persons or 
things, and signifies either of the tw^ or every 
eoe of any number, takcR separately. 

J^very relates to several persons or things, 
and signifies each one of them all, taken sepa- 
rately. This pronoun was formerly used apart 
from its noun, but it is now constantly anneired 
to it, except in legal proceedings ; as in the 
phrase, ^^ all and e^sery of^heai.'^^ 
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JSidber relates to twoperscms or things, takeD 
separately, and signifies the one or the other. 
To say, Eithtr of the three, is therefore im- 
proper. 

AfiUk^r is a cpn^poiJiiid proooun ; it iaqports 
nfit eitho- ; that is, not one Qor the other : as, 
JV^ttAer of my frteod? inrts tjiere. Etthfr and 
nmth^ ^re c^nr^qiending conjttnctum^ when 
they io pot supply the place of nouns, and have 
DO reference to them ; as, I will eith^ fo my- 
self or send a mespieng^er ; He yrill neither bor- 
row nor lend. 

The demonslralwe pronouns are tfapse ivhich 
precisely point out the subjects to which they 
relate ; <At>and that, these and thon^ are of this 
class ; as, 3%is,is true charity ; ffcolisonly its 
image. 

7%is indicates the latter or last mentioned 
thing ; that the former or first mentioned ; as, 
B^h weaHh and poverty are temptations ; that 
tends to exoite pride, tfttf, discontent* 

Perhaps the words farmer and latter may he 
properly ranked among the demonstrative 
proocnns ; especially in many of their appHca- 
ti^ins. The following sentence may serve as 
SM eiEampIe : It was happy for the state that 
Fabius conttnned in the command with Minn- 
cius ; the/omerV phlegm, was a check upon 
the 2a^/sr'9 vivacity* 

The indefinite pronouns are those whidi ex- 
press their subjects in an indefinite or general 
manner. The fotlowing are of this kind 2 eeme, 
other^ any, ofl€, aU, euehj Ac. 
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or these pronouns, onlj^ibe worda /me and 
other are varied. One has a possessive case, 
which it forms in the same manner as substan- 
tives ; as, one, one% This word has a general 
signification, meaning people at large ; and 
sometimes also a peculiar refei'ence to tbe 
person who is speaking ; as, One ought to pit; 
the distresses of mankind : One is apt to love 
one's self. This word is often used bj good 
writers in the plural number ; as. The great 
ones of the world : The boy wounded the oU 
bird, and stole the joung ones : My wife and 
the little ones are in good health. 

Other is declined in the following manner : 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Other. Others, 

Poss. Other'^s, • Others\ 

Obj. Other. Others, 

The plural others is only used when apart 
from the noun to which it refers, wh^her ex 
pressed or understood ; as, When you have 
perused these papers, 1 will send you the 
others: He pleases some, but he disgusts 
otiiers. When tbe pronoun is joined to nouns, 
either singular or plural, it has no variation; 
as. The other man, the other men. 

The following phrases may serve to exem- 
plify the indefinite pronouns ; Some of you are 
wise and good : A few of them were idle, the 
others industrious : Neither is there any that 
is unexceptionable : One ought to know oniy 
own mind : They were all present : Such is 
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the state of man that he ia never at reat : Some 
were happy, while ciher$ were asiserable. 

Tbe word another is compoaed of the indefi^ 
nite article prefixed to the word other. 

One another is uired as a kind of componm* 
pronoun, including both of the preceding 
terms ; as, Charles and £liza were jealoas of 
one another ; that is, They were mutually jeat- 
»ou8 one of the olAer. The word one may refer 
to either of the preceding terms, taken sepa- 
rately, and is in the nonunattveease. Jhwther 
Innay also refer to either of tbe preceding terms 
taken separately, and is in the objective case^ 
As, They were jealous ; one^ viz. Charles, was 
jealcus of the other^ {Eliza,) Or, orui, viz.* 
£Iiza, was jealous of the oAer^ {Charks,) — 
Thus one another include both nouns, and each 
may refer to either of the preceding terms ; 
yet each of them, like the compound rcdative 
what, has a distinct case* 

Both is sometimes a pronoun, sometimes an 
adjective, and (sometimes a conjunction. In the 
following sentence it is used as a pronoun : 
The two brothers were both arrested, and btah 
I were found guilty. Here both in the first in- 
stance is used for the sake of emphasis, and 
'^ put in apposition with the noun brothers* In 
' the second instance it supplies the place of the 
noun. It is used as an adjective in tbe follow- 
, ing passages : Both parties were ' present ; 
6tiih cases ware decided. 

In the sentence which follows, it is a conjunc* 
tion : H is for ones interest both here and here- 
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after, to live virtiwaBfy. When used as a coo- 
junction, this word, like several other conjanc- 
tions, has some of the properties of an adverb, 
ind serves,! n a' sense, to quaUfy the sentence 
in which it stands. 

JVime is used in both numbers ; as, J^one is 
so deaf as he that wHI not hear : JVbne of those 
are equal to these. It seems originally to fa^e 
signified, according to its derivation, not one, 
and therefore to have had no plural ; but therj 
is good authority for the use of it in the plural 
number ; ^*JVbnc that go unto her, return again." 
Prov. ii. 19. ''Terms of pea<je were nom 
jouchsaPd." Milton. ' ^ 

The distributive, demonstrative, and indefi-) 
nite pronouns^ when joined to substantives to 
which they relate, take the nature of adjec-i, 
lives ; as, This 'bo6k is instructive : Each ob- 
ject was accomplished : Some boys are inge- 
nious : AU men are liable to err. This, each^ 
&c. as h^re used, are adjectives, and may 
properly be Btj]ed pronominal adjectives. 

Of Verbs. 

A verb is a word which signifies to 6e, to do^* 
or tasuffer; as;, I am, 1 rule, 1 amr ruled. Hero, 
am is a verb, signifying lobe, or to exist ; mU 
is a verb, signifying to do, or to act ; dm ruled 
is a verb, signifying to suffer, or to be the re- 
cipientqf ^n action performed by another. 

• Verbs are of three kinds ; transitive^ intrant 
ttpe^ and pamve. 



I , 
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A itan«Um> rerb is one which passes ovier 
from the agent or subject, and termiDateatonr 
some object ; as, Men build hautei : Fire eon* 
sumes wood^ Transitwe means passings or bay* 
ing the power to pass from one object to anolht* 
er ; and therefore verbs cwbich have this prop- 
erty, are denominated Irotm/ive D«r6f. 
I Intransitive verbs .are those which do iMf* 
fp^ss over and terflikiate on an object, but whese 
;betiig or action is confined to the subject or ac*< 
I tor ; fis. Birds ^y ;l«?f ; They muse, /nlron- 
iitive is the negative, or opposite, of transitive ; 
and it is therefore applied to all that class of 
verbs which have no effect beyond their a«> 
^ents* "' ' , 

A passive verbl expresses passion, or sufieriag, 

^or the receiving of an action ; as, the horse is 

^ seen; the dog was beaten ; the men were punUhed. 

^ To be passive, in the sense in w'bich the term 

fis here lised, is to be made the subject of an 

impression from some external cause ; to be 

[acted upon ; to be made the receker of an ac- 

^tioD from another. The horse is seen ; i. e. 

seen by some person. The dog woe heaUn ; L 

e. beaten by some individual. Thus, although 

the passive verb implies action, its action does 

not (like that of transitive verbs) pass from itdi; 

agent, or subject, to some object ; but on the 

I contrary, the action originaies in the object, 

^and terminates on the agent, or nominative 

' csrse. When I say, The scholar vfoe instnuied 

L by me ; although scholar is the subject of tbe 

I verb, and forms its nominattve case» yet the 
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aetioD whic)i the verb expresses wm not per- 
Sofmti by the aebolar, but by auDther perses. 
The verb's nomtaative is jQot the doer of Ibe 
actioiit btQt the ruewer of it. The aotion ier- 
minaftes oe the nomiiiatiYe, mtead of the ob- 
jective case. This is the graDddistiuQtiaD b^ 
tween transittFe and passive verbs. The 8e« 
tioD of the transitiire verb passes from the 
s^eot to some object, styled the o^^selice cose ; 
the action of the passive verb passes from some 
noan or proooim in the objective case express* 
ed or understood, and terminates on the agent, 
(NT mondnatm casn. The nominative caee to s 
transitive verb is the deer of an action loanotii- 
er ; the nominative case to a passive verb, is 
the Ttceiur of an action from loiother. This 
dtsUmstion is too obvious to be easily 



Nearly all transitive verba ImpFy action, aad 
may therefore be styled in general active 
verbs. Bi»t there are some exceptions ; «s, I 
Amie a houn : I oten a farm» In instances like 
these, no action is expressed ; yet the verb is 
tcansitive, and governs the foljowing word in 
the objective case. 

Intransitives comprehend a large portion of 
the active verbs, many of which imply actioa 
in the very highest degree ; as, The fox leap»: 
Fishes mrittt : Horses run : iBirdsjSy. These 
verbs, althov^ tbey imply a Ugh degree of 
action, ane neitfaeriransitive i)or passive ; Ihejr 
ate' not lt«N|s«l«»e,s because' they do notpassfron 
the agent to ai^ object ; they are MtpofdUf 
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because thej do not imply the retting of an 
action from another ; but simply action uliOH 
effect is confined to the agmU. 
. Many verbs are used both transitirely arid in- 
transitively, their Gonnexion only determining 
of which kind they are ; i», ToflMen^ sigmfy-^ 
ing #0 make level or even, is a verb transitive ; 
but when it signifies to groiv dull, or insipid, it 
is intransitive. 

An intransitive verb, by the addition of a 

I preposition, may become a compound traimlive 

verb* To smh^ is ?in - tntraneitive verb. It 

cannot be followed by an objective case, or be 

changed into a pamne verb. We cannot say, 

She smUed him ; <^r He was. smiled. But add 

" the preposition on, and it becomes a compound 

tranmtive Ytxh. .We may properly'say ; She 

smiled on him ; or, convert it into a passive verb 

I and say, He was smiled on by fortune in every 

ondertabiog* 

Intransitiyes which merely imply being, or a 
state ^ being ; as, I apa, be sleeps, &c. may 
be called neuier verbs. 
^ Verbs originally transitive, are also frequent- 
^ }y compounded with a pref osition or sxi adverb, 
I in such a manner as to give to the verb an entire 
new meaning ; as, To cast is to throw ; but to 
cait iw or compute an account is quite a differ- 
ent thing. To give is to bestow or present ; but 
to give over ii to relinquish, or abandon. Such 
may be denominated comp0und verbs, the ad- 
verb or preposition with whidi they are con- 
nected constituting a part of them. 
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To verbs belong number^ person^ mood anrf 
tense. 

The number and person of verbs aiways cor- 
respond with the nouns or pronouns with which 
they agree. 

h) philosophical strietness, both number and 
person might be entirely excluded from every 
, verb.. They are in fact the properties of suh- 
stantivti^ not a part of the verb. The terms 
number and person^ as applfed to tjjc verbj are 
figurative. The properties which belong to 
one thing, for convenience* sake are* ascribed 
to another. Verbs in some of their forms are 
used, in general, with nouns or pronouns of the 
plura) number ; such, by a figure of speech^ 
are called plural verbs. There are other fornns 
of the verb which always require the nouns or 
pronouns with which they agree, to bejn the 
singular number ; these are caired stngular^ 
verbs. But the distinction arises not from the 
nature- of the verb, but altogether from the 
noun or pronoun with which it is associated*. 

Mood or mode is a particular form which the 
verb assumes to express different states of the 
mind, and different circumstances of being and^ 
action. 

There are five moods of verbs ; the mrfiVa- 
tive^ the imperative^ the potentiali the subjunetiPBi 
and the infinitite. 

The Indicatrve mood 'simply indicates or de- 
c}»resa thing; as, Heloves, he isloved^j or it 
a«ks a question ; as, Does he love^? Is he 
loved '^ 
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TIte Imperative mood is used for cominaad- 
ang, exhortiog, entreating) or permitting ; as. 
Depart thou ; mind ye ; let us stay ; go in 
peace. 

Tiiough this moed derives its name from its 
intimation of command, it is used ob occasions 
of a very opposite nature ; even in the most 
bumble supplications of an inferior being, to one 
"vvho is infinitely bis superior; ar, '^Qive us 
this day our daily bread ; and forgive us our 
trespasses." * 

The Potential mood implies possibility, lib- 
erty, power, willy or obligation ; as, It may 
rain : he may go or stay : I can ride : he would 
walk : they should leam« 

. The Subjunctive mood represents a thing un* 
der a condition, motive, wish, supposition, &c. 
and is preceded by a coniunction, expressed or 
understood, and attended by another verb ; as, 
I will respect him, thoughlie chide me : VTere 
he good, he would be happy ; that is, 1/ he 
were good. 

The Infinitive mood expresses a thing in a 
general and unlimited manner, without any dis- 
tinction of number or person ; as. To act, to 
speak, to be feared. 

The Participle is a certain form of the verb, 
and derives its name from its participating, not 
only of the properties of a verb, but alsothos0 
of an ^jective and noun ; as, Admired and ap- 
plaudedy he became vain : Having finished his 
work he submitted it : Charles has become 
weary with toriting so long a letter. 
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Tbffre are three participles^ the present^ the 
perfect, and tbe compound perfect ; as, rulings 
ruled J having nded* 

The Present Participle signifies imperfect 
action, or action begun and not ended ; as, I am 
vriting a letter. 

The Perfect or Past Participle signifies ac- 
tion perfected or finished ; as, 1 have toritten a 
letter. 

The Compound Perfect also signifies actios 
that is finished ; as, Having untten the^ letter, 
he despatched it. 

When the verb to 6e,ln any of its rariations, 
is joined to tbe participle; as, lam writings I 
was w'i ithg^ I might be writings I shall be writing, 
&c the;,participle u)i*y be considered the prin- 
cipal verb. The verb to be is only an auxiliary, 
and merely directs the niood and tense. The 
meaning and essence of the verb is found in 
what is styled the participle ; whence it is evi- 
dent that the participle is not a distinct part of 
speech, but only a "'form of the verb," 

Participles, when joined to nouns merely to 
qualify them, become adjectives ; as, a ruling 
passion ; a loving child. 

Participles may be distinguished from adjec- 
tives, by their being capable of variations to 
express distinction of time ; as, A parent rul- 
tifg well his house, secures respect. Ruling is 
here a participle, because it is capable of be- 
ing varied to express a dificrent tense ; as, A 
parent having ruled well his house, &,c. But 
when we say, A ruling passion ; or, a moving 
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spectacle ; the words nding and moiing^ al- 
though in the participial form> cannot be thus 
varied, and are therefore adjectives. Such 
wards may properly be called participial adjec* 

Participles sometimes supply the place of 
nouns ; as, By refusing to confess his crime, he 
incurred greater censure. Refusing supplies 
the place of a noun in the objective. The 
idea is, by a reftisal to confess, &c. By acknowl- 
edging his fault, he might have been restored 
to favour: Here acknowledging not only sup- 
plies the place of a noun in the objective case, 
but governs another objective.- In the fol low- 
ing sentence, the participle supplies the place 
of a noun in the nominative case : Flis riding on 
horseback proved of great service. Partici- 
ples thus used, virtually become nouns, and 
may be cMed participial nouns, as they still re* 
tain some of the properties of the verb. 

The participle goin^ is often used figurative- 
ly, in connexion with the infinitive mood, to im- 
ply a tendency or disposition of the mind ; as, I 
am going to speak : I am going to write : I am 
going to sleep.* This form of expression re- 
sembles what is called the future infinitive in 
Latin, and some grammarians have styled it a 
future tense. But in sentences like these, 
there are evidently two verbs^ as well as two 
distinct moods. Th6 indicative mood, "/ am 
going^^^h in the present tense, and governs the 
infinitive. It is a figurative expression, as us- 
ed in the above examples, and has reference to 

E* 
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a tendency of the mind to do what is fizpisessed 
bj the following infinitive,!, e. to^pealB^totortie, 
or to sleep. To go^ in the liteial use ;of the 
term, relates to the naovements of the body, 
or of some visible substance ; but by a^figiac^ 
of speech, it is, in these familiar expressiDns, 
applied to the operations or vditions of the 
mind. And considered in this ligbt, it is as e¥- 
idekitly a present tease, as the expression I.ea^. 
pecty or I intend, to do a thing. I'bere is m- 
deed a reference to/w/un^jt, but this is no more 
than is true in many other cases, when a verb 
in the present tense is immediately followed bf 
another in the infinitive mood. 

TVtise, or time, is made to consist of six va- 
riations ; viz ; the present, the imperfect the 
pe'^feetj the pluperfect, and the first and second, 
future. 

The Present tease represents the action or 
event as pas.sing at the time in which it is 
mentioned ; as, I rule : I am ruled : I think : 
I fe^r* 

It is also used in speaking of actions continu- 
ed, with occasional intermissions, to the pres- 
ent time ; as. He frequently rides : He walks 
out every morning : He goes bto the country 
every summer. We sometimes apply this, 
tense even to persons long since dejad ; as, Sen- 
eca reasons and moralises well : Job speaks 
feelingly of his afflictions. 
' The present tense, preceded by the words 
iidhen, before, after, as soon as, &c. is some- 
times used to point out the relative tim« of a 
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future &cti<m ; as, Whenhb arrive he will hear 
the news ; Hie will hear the news hefore he ar- 
rives, or ttf soon as he arrives, or, at the far- 
thest, soon after he arrives. The morq she iin^ 
proves, the more amiable she will he. 

In animated historical narrations, this tense 
is sometimes substityted ibr the imperfect 
tense ; as, "He enters the territoiy of the peace- 
able Bibabitants ; he fights and- conquers^ takes 
en immense booty, which he divides amoi^sthis 
soldiers, and retutths home to enjoj an empty 
triumph," 

The Imperfect tense represents the action 
Prevent either as past and finished, or as re- 
naioing unfinished at a certain time past ; as, 
I loved her for her modesty and virtue : They 
n<ere travelling post when he met them* 

^be Perfect tense not only refers to what is 
psst, but also conveys an allusion to the presedt 
time ; as,'I have finished my letter : I have 
'een the person that was recommended to 

tb fol® former example, it is signified iHsX 
a n • !i^"8 of ^t^e letter, though past, was al 
; J^f*^" 'nnjediately, or very nearly, preced- 
u! I ^^f"^^^ ^ime. in the latter in«tano«, it 
«1! k ^*.l^" ^^^ther the person mentioned was 
f!. V^ ^P®'**^^ a long or short time be- 
Jm - it^ meaning «^ 1 g^ve seen him some 
T^ *» the course of a^eriod which includes, 
or cofoes ^o, the present tiu^. ^wjien tlie par- 
i^niar time of any occurrence, is specified as 
Prf>r to the present time, this tet\^ U not us- 
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ed ; for it would Jie improper to say, I have setn 
him y eaterdaj ; or, I have finished my work last 
week In these cases the imperifect is necessa- 
ry ; as, I saw him yesterday : I finished my work 
last week. But when we speak indefinitely ot 
any thing past, as happenning, or not happen* 
ning. in the day, year, or age, in which we 
mentioned it, the perfect must be employed ; 
as, I have been there this morning : I have 
travelled much this year : We have escapel| 
many dangers through life. In referring, how 
ever, to such a division of the day as is pas 
before the time of our speaking, we must us} 
the imperfect ; as, They came home thV 
morning : He was with them this afternoon. 

In general, the perfect tense may be appli- 
ed wherever the action is connected with th 
present time, by the actual existence either 
of the author or of the work, though it may 
have been performed many centuries ago; but u 
neither the author nor the work now remain' 
it cannot be used. We may say, Cicero-^' 
written orations ; but we cannot say /^^ro 
has written poems ; because the orat^^ ^^ 
in beihg, but the poems are lost. ■ ,, 

The Pluperfect tense represer^ ^ thmg not 
only as past, but also as prior *^ some other 
point of time specified in t*^ sentence ; as, 1 
had finished my letter h'*^^^ ^® arrived. 

The First Future^"*® represents the ac- 
tion as yet to coir^. either with or without re- 
spect to the jvecise time when ; as, The sm 
will rise to-morrow : I shall seei them again. 
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The Second Future tense intimates that the 
action will be fully accomplished at or before 
the time of another future action or erent ; 
as, I shall have dined at one o'clock : The two 
houses will have finished their business, when 
the king comes to prorogue them. 

The present, past, and future tenses^ may 
be used either definitely or indefinitely, b«th 
with respect to time and action* When they 
denote customs or habits, and not individual 
acts, they are applied indefinitely ; as, Virtne 
promotes happiness : The old Romans gov- 
erned by benefits more than by fear : I shall 
hereafter employ my time more usefully* In 
these examples, the words promotes^ gwemed^ 
and shall employ^ are used indefinitely, both in 
regard to action and time ; for they are not 
confined to indiyidual actions, nor to any precise 
points of present, past, or future time. When 
they are applied to signify particular actions, 
and to ascertain the precise points of time to 
which they are confined, they are used deinite* 
ly ; as in the following instances : My brother 
is writing ; He built the hcmise last summer, 
but did not inhabit it till yesterday ; He will 
write another letter to-morrow. 

Theamjugatwn of the verbs To Be and To Have. 

Tbe conjugation of a verb is the regular com- 
bination and arrangement of its several num* 
bers, persons, moodsj^and tenses. 

The verb to be is coiijogated as follows : 



\ ' 
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To Be. 

Indicatire Mood. 

Present Tense, 

Siogolar. Plural. \ 

1. lam. 1. VVear<5. 

2. Thoa art; or yon are. ^. Ye or yun are^ 

3. He, ebe, or it h. 3. They are. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Siogular. Plurttl 

J- I was. 1. vVe were. 

2. Thou wast, .or yon Tvere. 2. Ye or jou were. 

3. He was. 3 They !v ere. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I have been. 1; We have been. 

2. Thou hast been, or you 2* Ye or you have 

have been. been, 

3. He h^th ^r has been. 3. Tbcy Lave been. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 had been. • I. We had been. 

2. Thoa hadst been, or you 2. Ye or you had been;. 

bad been. - 3. They had been. 

3. He had been. 

First Future Tense. 

Singular. Plurnl. 

1. I shall or will be. 1. We shall or. will be 

2. Thou shalt or nilt be, 2. Yc or you shall or 

or you &hall or will be. will be 

3. He shall or willbe. 3. They shall or will ll^^ 
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Second Fttture Ten&e, 
Singular. Plural. 

^. I shall have been. 1. We shall hate been. 
^. Tbou wilt have been, 2. Ye or you flhall have 
or you will have been. been. 

3. He will have been. 3. Tbej will have been^ 

■ » 

Ifiiperative Mood. 

Singulat. , Wural. 

"2. Be thou or d<i thou be, 2. Be ye or yob, or do 
or be you or do ydu ye be. 
be. 

Grammarians have generally ascribed to tbe 
imperative mood three persons ; as, first per- 
son, Let me be ; second person, Be thoUy &c. ; 
i ibird person f Let him be ; with their pltirals, 
f Jm us 6e, Let them 6e, '&c. But the imperative 
in such casres belongs merely to the word kt ; 
itnd in every instance the command Js addressed 
I to the second pei'soh, not to the first or third. 
i;For when it is said, Let me be ; Let hirh or let 
them be ; the meaning and construction ar^, do 
ihou or do ye let me, him, or them be.' Th6 
imperative expresses a commaiid, exbor tatioir, 
, or entreaty to a second person, and the person 
i addressed constitutes the verb's nominative. 
Jt is therefore always of the second person ; 
and as we cannot command in pastoxfutiirt 
time, it is always of the presertt tense, Tthe 
nominative tp a vert in this mood, is generally 
understood ; as, Go and tell those children to 
corae in, i. e. go thou, or go ye, and tell them ; 
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Come and recite ; u e. Come thou or you, or 
come je, and recite. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Terue, 

Singalar. Plural. 

1. I may or can be* 1. We may or can be. 

3. Thou mayst or canst be, 2* Ye or you may or can 

or you may or can be. be. 
^ S. He may or can be. 3. They may or can be. 

Imjnrfeei Tefite.* 

SinfuUr. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, 

or should be. would^orsboaldbe. 

9. Thou mightst, &c. or 2. Ye or you m]gbt,co^id, 
^ you mIghtyCouid, would, would, or should be. 

or should be. 
3. He miglit,co'Id,woMd, 3. They might, could, 

or shou!-.! be. would, or should be. 

' Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural 

1. 1 may or can have 1. We may or can have 

been. been. 

2^ Thou mayst or canst 2, Ye t?r you may of can 

have been, or you may . have been. . 

or can have been. 

3,^ He may or ftan have S. They may or can have 

been. been. 



^ Thif form of the verb h often used in {he present ^ndfuttut 
t^nssStM M'en as impetfeet* See note to thie ten^e io Parti, 
pagell. 
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Phpmfett Teksk, 

1. f Mjbt, C€lQld,Woal<f,l. We might, could, 

or should have been. ivoold, or should 

2. Thoa mi;ht8t)ifec. or hare been. 

you mighty coufd, 2. Ye or yon might, could, 
would, or should would^or should have 

have been. been. 

3. He mightt eould, 3. They might, could, 

would, &r should would, or should 
have been. have been. 

Subjunctive M[cK)d. 

Prtaefsi T€nH.--PtHt iFbm. 

Singular. Plural. 

J. If I am.. 1. If we are. 

2. Ifth6uatt;orifyouate. t. If ye orybtt 'arc. 

3. If he £9. ^ 3, if th^y are. 

Present T(mse. — Second Form, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I be. ^. If we be. 

2. if ihbti'be,'or if you biB. 2. If ye or you be. 

3. if he be. . 3. If they; he. 

Present ilnse, — Third forin. 
Singular. , . Pltmd; .. 

1. If I were. •. 1. If wewam« " 

2. If thou wert, or if 2. If lyeW-yyoii were. • 

you were. - 3, If they veiie. . . 

3. If he were. ' 

la the m^n}a€iti\eiwferf€€tyfkrftd^^^ 
fir^ifiauif^ ^ leo^ml jWttfv, tbe Veirb is M^- 
pt^djuatas H is kf those UMen^ die tediet- 
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tive mood) except that viU and wift are not uboI 
in the subjuactive tecand future^ and that a coo* 
juociion 10 added impiyiiig doubt or condition. 

Infiaitive ]V|ood. 

.'Preitnt Tieme. To be. fwjtct. To bare been. I 

Participles. 

PrumU Being. -Perjeei. Been. | 

•Compmmd perfect. Hdfing been. 

To the subjunctiye present, we have giyenl 
three distindt forms. Tbe ^manner in which! 
these several forots are used, may be seen in 
the folloiving illustration : If /am 'not deceiV'. 
ed, be is a wortbjr man ; tf it &e found other- 
wise, I shall be greatly disappointed ; if tw&n 
you, I would :Bot hesitate to employ him. 
Here, am^ hty and i^re, are all in the present 
tense. In the first example, the verb retains 
its indicative form, because, although cpndition 
or doubt is expressed, no reference is made to 
futurity. The idea is not, if I am not to be 
deceived hereafter^ but if I am not noto deceiv* 
ved. Theforaa of the verb, therefore, under- 
goes no change from its simplest state. In the 
second exmmple, the verb is changed into bty 
because Met. only doubt is expressed, but refer- 
ence 18 flaad6 lo futurity. If it be found other- 
wise ; i. e. if it shall hereaft$r be found other- 
wise, in the third example, the verb is chang- 
4^ into fotre, beoausA net ealy cdndttion or sap- 
poftiti^Q in egtpreesed, but the verb that follows 
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It li in tbe potential mood, which in general 
ivill not associate with this verB, m either of 
the other forms. Thus, in the exaipple last 
given, we cannot say, If I aim you, Slc, nor, If I 
he you ; but we must say, as in the third form, 
If I igere you, I would not hesitate. 

Mr. Lindiey Murray, in exhibiting the opin- 
ions of different grammarians on this subject) 
notices a, theory which bears a near resem- 
blance to the one here adopted. After formal' 
ly stating three different opiiuons, he remarks^ 
" We may add a fourth opinion, which appears 
to possess at least mucV plausibility. This 
opinion adnaits the arrangement we have given, 
^ [i. e. the arrangement given in Murray's Gram- 
' ffiarj with one variation, namely, that of as- 
; Signing to the first tense of the subjunctive, 
two forms : Tst, that which simply denotes conr 
J tingency ; as, If he desires it, I will peform the 
j operation ; that is, if he note desires it : 2d, that 
which denotes both contingejicy and futurity : 
^s^ If he desire it, I will perform the operation ; 
that is, tr be should hereafter desiire U. This 
I last theory of the subjunctive mood, claims the 
I merit of rendering the whole system of the 
moods consistent and regular ; of being more 
conformable than any other to the definition of 
tne subjunctive ; and of not referring to the 
mdicative mood fornas of expression, which ill 
accord with its simplicity and nature." 

This theory we deem correct as far as it 
extends ; but wecptisiderthe addition of rt;j<^&*' 
«»• fttfm to the present subjunctive of the verb 
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Ip &e an improTement ; since neither of the tW9 
forms specified above will in general associate 
with a verb in the potential mood. To other 
Terbs we baiye given two forms only of this 
tense. ' ^ 

For the infdripatio^ of learners, it may be 
proper to make a few remarks in this place 
relative to the application of some of the aux- 
iliaries, &c. The first is, that shaM and wiUy 
when they do not denote futuf ity, may be^ con* 
sidered, as well as their variations should and 
iMuld^ as belonging to the potential mopd; 
But as they generally signify /uturity, they have 
been appropriated, ^s helping verbs, to the 
formation of the future tenses of the indicative 
and subjunctive moods. 

, iTbe next remark is, tl^at^ the auxiliary toiU 
cannot be correctly applied to the first person, 
in the second future tense of transitive verbs ;. 
nor. thjs auxiliary shall to the second and third 
person. The impropriety of such associations 
maybe inferr.ed from a few examples: t will 
have had previous notice w1;ienever the event 
happens : Thou shalt have served thy appj*en- 
ticeship before the end of the year ; He shall 
have completed his business when the messen- 
ger arfives* I shall have had; thou ipiU have 
served ; he will have compjUteji^ &c. would be 
9prrect and applicable. 

Another remark is^ that as the indicative 
ipood is converted into the subjunctive, by the 
egression of a contjiition, motive, wish^ suppo- 
sition, 4^c. being superadded to it ^ S9 the po- 
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tential mood may in like maDDer, be turned in- 
to the subjunctive ; as will be seen in tbe fol- 
lowing eiamples : If I could deceive bim, I 
dbould abhor it : Thougb he should increase b 
wealth, he would not be charitable ; Even in 
prosperity he would gain no esteem^ unless he 
should conduct himself better. 

it may also be observed, that th^ terms made 
use of to designate the three past tenses^ are 
not exactly significant of their nature and dis- 
tinctions. But as they have been adopted by 
grammarians in general, and espcially as the 
ai. aniog attached to each of them has been 
carefully explained, there seems to be no es- 
sential obj( ction to their use. 

I he verb to hatfe is conjugated in the follow- 
ing manner : 

To Haee. 

. Indicative Mood. 

Present Ttnte, 

^ipgalar. Plural. 

I- 1 have. 1. We have. 

2. Thou hast, or you 2. Ye or you have. 

have. 
8. He, sht, or it hath or 3. They have. 

haS. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 had. 1. We had. 

2. Tbou hadst, or you 2. Ye or you ha4. . 

had. 

3. He had. 3. They bad. . 
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I Perfect Teme, 

iSbguiar. Horal. 

1. I bay^ !had. 1. ^e liaye i^d. . . 

it K^iioa'bMt (M^W y6Q 2. Ye or you bate baa, .] 

batie tnid. 
S. He lias hki. 3. l^b^b^iir^ fiKd. 

Fhiperfect tenft. 

1. I had bad* .1.. We had bad. 

2. Tboa bad^t hiid, or 2. Ye or joa bad bad. 

yoa bad had. 
@. HtmA had. 3. "they bad bad. 

Firk FutHre Tm$e. 

SingoUr. PbiraL 

1. I shall or will baff . .1. We fibali or wili have. 

2. Thou ahalt 0r wilt ^. Ye or yoaslHiU 4r will 

ha?e, or you shall or have. 
, will have. 

3. He shall or will have. 3. They shall Or will 

have. 

Second Future Tmse, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 shall have bad. 1. We fcball have had. 

2. Thou wilt baye bad or 2. Ye . or you will have , 

you will have bad. bad. 

3. He will have bad. 3. They will have bad. 

Imperative Mood. 

Siugular. Plural. 

2. Have, or have ihpu or 2. Have, or bs\ye ye 

you, or do thou or do ye or you have 
yon have* 
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Potential Mood. 

1^ ' Pfctent Ttnse. 

Slfigoktr. Plural. 

1. ( maj or tin hate. t . We nifljr or cftn have. 
11 Thoo majTBt or canst S. Ye or you a^iy or 
^ hare or you may or can haTe. 

can have* 
1 3. He may or can have. 3. They may ^f can have. 

i 

la^trfeci Tenst. 

Siagolar. Plural. 

!• i might, could, would, 1. We might, could, 

or should have. - irduld or should 

have. 
t Thoa mightat &c. or 2, Ye or you might, 

JOQ might, could, could, would, or 

would or should hate. should have. 

% He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, 
^ or should have. would, or shoulil 

have. 



Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

\}» I may or can have had. ] . We ma> or cau have 
r had. 

1 Thou mayst or canst S* Ye or you may or 

'•have had, or you may ' canitaVe had. 
' or can have had. 

;3. He may or can have had. 3. They may o^ can 
If hare had. 
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SiDgalar. 
h I might, could, wo^Id, 
or should ha?« had. 



2. Thoa mightflt, d&c. 

or you might, coald, 
woald, or shoaid 
have had. 

3. He might, could, 

would, or should 
hav« had. 
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Pktperfect Tense, 

Plural. 

L We Aiiight^ couU 

would, or shou) 

have had. 

S. Ye or you might, co*M 

would, or shool 

have bad. 



3. They might, coul 
Would, or should ha] 
had. 



Subjunctive Mood 

Present Tense.^-^Fif si- Fornix 

Siugular. Plural. . 

1. If 1 have. f . }f we have. 

2. If thou hast, or If you 2. If ye cr you hate J 

have. 

3. If he, she, or it hath 3. If they have. 

or has. 

Present Tense. — Second Form, 

Singular. Pluriil. 

1. If i have. 1. If we have. 

2. if thou or you have. 2. If ye or you have. 

3. If he have. 3. If they havo. 

The rerndtining tenses of the Subjuncth 
mood are in every respect similar to the ci 
respondent tenses of the indicative mood, 
the exception before made. See page 61. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present .To have. Perfect. ^ To have 
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Participles. 

I Prumt. Havlog. Perfect. Had. 

Cmpmmd P^rfm, Hating had. 

i JuxiUary Verbs. 

•dtutt{kine9, or helping verbs, are those, by 
he help of which the English verbs are prin- 
^palJj conjugated. Tkej are, do^ 6e, Aove, 
' viUj may, can^ with their variations ; and 
and mustj which, as auxiliaries, haveaovari- 
ition. Let, as a principal verb, has Uttest and 
leth. 
I The principfil aq^iliaries, or those which are 
pDost Qsed, and capable of the greatest varia- 
008, are, be and havt» But these, as may be 
ea in the foregoing display of them, cannot^ 
conjugated throughout all their moods and' 
ises, without the help of other auxiliary 
rbs, viz. n^y^ can^ &c. with their variations. 
Dxiliaries io their simple state, are of a very* 
ited extent, as will appear from a distinct 
l^jttgatioa of them. In their simple form, 
^combined with any other, they are conjugated 
» follows : 

: . TV Be. 

Present Tense, 

Singolar. Plural; ' 

. 1 3m. 1. We *re. 

k Thou art, or you are. 2. Te or you are. 

i He is. 3. They are. 

r ■• • 
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tuiiptrfttt Tense: 
Sitigtriaf: PiofdL 

1. I wa«. 1. Wbirtfre; 

2. Thou wait,- orj4m ft. Ye or jou were- 

w^re. 

3. He was. Sk The/ were. 

PreMiK. BeijBg. Berfeci. ^en.. 

To Bate. 

Bretewi Tente, 
Sifigolar.' Plarak 

1. Ib<iv«» 1. We bave. 

2. T6ea hasf or yea 2. Ye «r yoa haTe^ 

3. He bath or liaf. 5. They have. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Sfngolar. Plural. 

1. I had. 1. We had. 

2. Thoii hadst, or you ^^ ¥e <>r you had!; 

had. 

3. Re had: £ TBey Kvd. 
P'er/ect f bare Skid, &c. Plvper. I had had, &< 

Participles. 

Prisenf, Having. Perfect. Had^ 

Present Ttnse. 
Singular^ FiaraF. 

1. 1 shall. >. We shalk 

2. Thou sbalt, or yoo 2. Ye or yo«. shall.. 

3. He shall. [shall. 3. They shall. 

^Shall and wUU thoa^h generaUy the aigm qI the fuivi 
roay toffietiinet be eoAtidered in tlM pieieut tenser p«t*iit{ 
mood ; having the nine aniilngy to Moitfif and wauM that a 
has to eotcid, or may to might ; af , He shall obey me at 
niD^s ; Some people wiU acyqc assist the poor. 
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Imperfect Teiue. 
Siogalar* f laral. 

I. 1 should. 1. We sboald. 

I IS. Tboo shooldst j^r jsm 2. Y« or jf oa skoald. 
i shoold. 
I 3. He sbodd. >. Tbe/ flhonld. 

WiU. 
PrtstfU 3V9M, 

Siogalar. Plaral. 

^I. I will. 1. We will, 

^. Thott wik, *or voa 2. Ye m* yon wilL 

will. 
3. He ndil. , 3« They wlU. 

imptrftot Tense. 

-^Bgnlar. Plural. 

• I WGHid. 1. We would. 

. Tkou woald8t,i)r you 2. Ye or you would. 

wo^ld. * 

. ble would. 3. They vwxmld. 

May. • 

Present Tmst* 

SiDgulnr. Plaral. 

|. I may * 1. We may. 

p. Thou maj'st, ar you !^. Ye <>r you may. 

may. 

• He roajr. 3. Tbey may. 

Imperfect Tense, 

[ Singular. Plural. 

* Tmight. I . We might. ^ \ 
I' Thou mightst^ or 2. Ye or you might. 

yoo mi^bt. 
He wigbt. 3. Thev might. ' 
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Can. 

Tresent Tense. 

. Sinifiilar. \ Plural 

1. 1 cao. 1. We can. 

S. Thou canst, or yoo 2. Ye or yoa can. 

can. 
3. He cap. 3. They can. 

Impei^eei Tense. 

Singalar. . Piarai 

1. I could. . , ,. 1. We could. 

2; Thoi^ couldsty orywk £. Ye or yoo omsAA^ 

could. 

3. He could. 3. They could. • 

Present Tetise. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I do. 1. We do. 

2. Thou dost, or you do. 2. Ye or you do. 

3. He doth or does. 3. They do. 

Imperfect Tense* 

Singular. ' Plural; 

1. I did. h We did. 

2. Thou didst, or you 2. Ye' or you did. . 

di^J. 

3. He did. 3. They did. 

Participles. 

Present. JDoing. Perfect. Dotie. 

• 

The verbs hdve^ be^ witt^ and do^ when 
are unconnected with a principal verb, _^ , _ 
fjjftd or understood, are not auxiliaries, bat pri 
cipal verbs ; as, We have enough : I 4m graU 
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' " '• ' 

|ful : He toiUs it to be so : They do as they 

pleM. Ib thia view th^y »Uo have their auxr 
iliarias ^ ai^ 1 9haU have enough \ I vnll be grater 
fol, &c. , . . f ; . 

The peculiar force of the several auxilia<« 
ries will Sj^ear ^rom tb^. . foUowiog apcquat 
of th^Btt::. I 

Do^aidid mairlc the actioo, itself, pr the. 
Jffl(?,4^fjt, with greater energy and positive- 
myqByl do speak truth : I di({. respect ium :\ 
ere am I, for thou dUst.cUl me* 'Th^j aire 
1 great use m negative .sentence? ; ^fjli 
fcnolfear ; I did not vv;rite. They are almost 
juiversallj esQipleyecl in asking questions ; ,as,, 
pcfheleaTu? Did he npt write ? Theysomeir , 
pne^alsoi supply the place of. another velrbji ^ 
N aiake the repetitu^n of it in tJbe sa^e oi , ' 
le subsequent sentence, linnecesaarj i '?^^ 
m atttnj not to your Atudiea as.he douj (u 0* ., * 
P be attends) : I shall coqae if I can ; but if / 

Uonot. please to excuse me ; (i. e« if l. come ..,, 
bt^ ...... IS 

^ not only expresses permission, but en^ . ; 

(reatiag, exhorting, commanding; as, Let us . ; 

*^ow the truth:! . Let ii^e die jthe death. of the • ^^ 

;hteous : Let not thy heart, ne,, too mucl^ ^^ 

^ted wit^ fi[uccess : Let thy Incljuation nub^ ; , 

tttothy'dutvl / .^ ;, 

•'nay and might express the p<»3ibility. Qr, , ;, 
^erty of doing^ a thing ; can :dfkd pould, the|> 
iwer ; as,'lt wkijK rain i-J wojf wriU^or rea4;-. ..; 
te mght^ haye , fjiiproxed ! more \h^ , he. hag t,, ^^ ^ 

i G 
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He can write much better than he couldt iait 

year. 
JItiat is sometimes called In fpr a helper and 

denotes necessity ; as, We must speak the tnlth 

whenever we do speak, and must not prerah- 

catie. 

fVilly in the first person singular and plaral, 

intimates resolytion and promising ; in the 
^ second and third only foretells ;' as, I mUre- 
* ward the good and i^nH punish the wicked t We 

i9t7I remember bene&t's and be grateful.: Thou 
VfUf or heuill repent of that folly : You or they 
wiU hare a pleasant walk . 

Shaily oh the contrary, in the first person, 

simply foretells ; in the second and third per- 
sons,' promises^ cottimamd^^ or threatenis ; as, I 
9^U go abroad : We ^/itf/Zdineathome : Thou 
a^ft'oryou skatt inherit the land : Ye shall do 
justice, and' loi^e'tneFcy : They s/iair account 
for their misconduct. The following passage 
is not translated according to the distinct and 
proper meanings of the words shall and ibiU : 
"Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me 
all the days of my life ; and I will dwell in the 
house of the 'Lord forever;" it ought to be^ 
mU follow me^attd'I shali dwell. — TheJ foreign- 
er Who, as it is '^id; fell iito the Thames, and 
cried out, '^' 1 WlZ be drowned, and nobody 
shaU help. me ;" made a sad misappfication of 
thes6 auxiliaTiei. . ' * 

These observations respecting: the import of 
the verbs wilt and skatt must be understood of 
ezplicatire sentences ; for whentbe sentence 
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is iDterrogative, just the reirerie, for the most 
part, takes place : thusi I.Ma//go ; jqu witt 
gg; express event only : bvt, TFiH yoi^go? 
imports intention ; Shall I go? refers toibe 
will of another. 

When the verb is pat in the subjunctive 
mood, the meaning of these auxiiiaries.Iikewise 
undergoes some.alteiration. 

IfoM pdmarily denotes inelination o^ will ; 
fdthttutiyPWg^ti^r'i hut tbey botbvtry their 
laiiyiortsaQd are often Aised 4o expresA simple 
evefit^.' ! ' • . . 

Were is frequently used for vmdd be ; and 
W, foriMuM^dftse ; as, It were injustiee to de- 
! 07 the exeoutioa of the law to any infividiial ; 
I tbat is« it woiM be injustioe. Many: ads* which 
^ had been blams^ble in a peaceable government, 
I werVedployed to iSetect'conspiEacies ; that is, 
I yfiAcii would Aaic been blamablei 
1 The auxiliary 5A0MW, is freqnenlly used^to 
I express a modestassertion ; asj I shottld \\iink 
' it would be for his interest to proceed ; ,i. e. I 
! ^ni inclined to tlilnk it Would be : I should think 
the method he has chosen, to be jtidicious ; i. e. 
it is my 6pinion that it is. Sucfi' a manner of 
Expression has the form oi the potential mood, 
! btit the effed of the indicative/ , tt cannot'prop- 
' erif be called the potienti^l mo6d. ; for tt neV 
ther implies '^possibility, fib^rty^ power. Will, 
I nor obligation." It niay ratheii be said to " in- 
dicate or declare a thing j^' and may be styled 
I ^» indicative mood, in the potential form.— 
! The tense is present. 
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Verbs are divided ioto regular irregular 
/defective. '*' ' , 

; 'Terbaafe called regtddr*^ iihen'Viejhm 
tlieif imperfect ten^e an^ pjB'rYect^ participle bj 
* tne iidditioD of eJ :^ or i. When tae' veil) ^t 
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Present. Irnperre<^» * Perfect Fartlci^e. 

I favor. 1 favored,\t^!Piavoce^;^ ., 

., ^. I love. jioved;;;!;;;L^o.y(pa, y ;■ 

hr^Hlar • verM ' ar# th«)«e' im)iith do not fori 
ttieirimperfect tease aod theft perfect parti 
ciple by the addition of d or ea to tbe^erfc 

i-as, ' . • «• J :-| »•• '-•• -^ 

. ) ' Brf^at lop^ifeoi. . * P«»feot FKrthsip]<^ 

A 1 begin* I began. J i Bejguo. ' * 
. I'^know. I knew* ' Kn6wii. 

Defective verbs are those which are used oo* 

ly in some of the moods and tenses, and hive 

no participles. The principal of them are 

'^hqse i Jtfay, cany mll^ shatly mwt^ oughtyinig^ 

.coutdywouldy $twidd^m»oih. 

. All thesci are u^ed as auxiliaries to other 

verbs^ except ought and quoth. 

^ Ought is made to convey both a present and 

past signification ; its tense being determioei<i 

py the infinitive m'pod> by which it U ,^\^^V 

followed. ' lyben followed by a present ifl^i' 

tive, oiif^ is in the, pr^nni tense ; ast Hq ovg^ 

to go^ a^ when followed by the i^ifinitive JJ«^ 

feet J ought is in the imfcrfeet tense ; as, He 

&i^^tQKmeg(me. 



Quoth is seldom used ; and then only in the 
first and third persons singular of the imperfect 
tense. 

THE C0J»JUGAT10N OF REGULAR VERBS. 

Transitive. 

A regular transitive verb is conjugated in'the 
following manner : 

, To Love. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

f^ I loTe .» 1. We love, 

i. Thou lovest, or you 2. Ye or you love. 

love. 3. They love. 
^. He, she, or it ioveth 

or loves. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Siogqlar. " Plural, 

i. I loved. 1. We loved. 

t Thou lofvedst, or you 2. Ye or you loved. 

loved.' 3. They loved; 

5« He loved. 

Perfect Tense.. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 have loved. 1. We have loved. 

*vTbou hast loved, or 2. Ye or you have loved. 

you have loved. 3. They h^ve loved. 
^' He hath or has loved. 

* la the present and imperfect tenses, we use a diffiBreDt form 
(*i the verb, wbeii we meaa to express energy and positiveoess; 
>8« Ido loye ; tbou iost love : he does love i-^liid knre ? tbou 
««llove ; he dU love, 

6* 
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Pluperfect TeniH, 

Singular. Plaral. 

1. i had loved. 1. We had loved. 

2. Thon hadst loved, or 2, Ye or you had lored.- 

yoQ hiid loved. 3. They had loved. 

3. lie had loved. 

» I 
I 

Fiftt Future Tense. 

Singalar. Plural. 

1. I shall or will love. 1. We shall or will love. 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt 2. Ye or you shall or will 

love, or you shall love. 

or will love.' 3. They shall or will love. 

3. He shall or will love. 

Second Future Ten$e. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 shall have loved. 1. We shall have lovedl 
S. Thou wilt have lov- 2. Ye or you will have 

ed, or yon will have ^ loved. 

loved. 3. They wiH have loved. 

3. He will have loved. 

» 

Those, tenses are called simple tenses, 
which are formed of the principal, without an 
auxiliary verb ; as, I lore, I loved. The 
compound tenses are such as caimot be formed 
without an auxiliary yerb ; as, I have loved ; 
i &iuf loved ;. I €hall or will love ; I may love ; 
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I may be loved ; I mmi 1uiv$ been loyed, ftc. 
Tbese componiids, however, are to be consid- 
ered as odIj differeDt forms of the same verb. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plaral 

2. Lotc, or love tbou or 2. Love, or love ye. or 
joo, or do thou or you. or do ye love. 
yon love. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tcttte. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 may or can love. 1* We may or can loye. 
^ Thou mayst or canst 2* Ye or you may or can 
love, or you may love. 

\ or can love. 3^ They may or can love. 

3. He may or can love. 

Impefftet Tense, 

• Singular. ' , Plural. 

h I might, coMd, wo'ld, 1. We might, co'ld,wo'ld, 

or fihould love. or should love. 

^ Thou mightst, &c. or £. Ye or you knight, could, 

you fnight, could, would, or should love. 

would, or should 3, They ought, could, 

love. would, or should Iovjb. 

3- He might, could, 

would, or should, 

love. 
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. PerfeU Terue. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I maj or can have I. We may i?rcan have 

*l0?ecl* loved. 

2. Thou majst or caost 2. Ye or jon may or caa 

have loved, or yon have loved. 

may or can have 3. They may or can have 

loved. loved. 

3. He may or can have 

loved. 

Pluperfect Tens*. < 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, coMdy woMd, 1. We might, coMd, wo^ld,. 
or 8 boMd have loved,' or should have loy 

2. Tbou mightst, ^c of 2. Ye or you might, coM^^ 

you might, could, would, or should have 

would, or should loved. \ 

have loved. 3. He might, could, woal 

3. He might, could, or should have loved 

would, or should 
have loved. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. — First Form. 

Singular. PlaraL 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou lovest, or if 2. If ye or you love. 

you love. 3. If they love. 

3. If he loves. 

Pf tsmt Tense, — Second Form^ 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou love, or if 2. If ye or you love. 

you love. 3. If they love. 

3. If he love. 



The remaining tenses of the sobjimctiTe 
pood, are in every respect similar to the cor- 
r respoDdent tenses of the iodicatiTe mwad, with 
I the exception before made. See ptge 61 . 
In^oitive Mood. 

I Pruent To lore, * Perfect, To hftve loved. 

Participles. 

Pruentn Loviog. Perfect Loved. 

L Compound Perfect. Having loved. 
The transitive verb may be cointtgated dif- 
ently by addiii^ its present participle to the 
kttxiliarjr verb Jo ve , through all iu Woods and 
tenses ; as, instead of I teach, thbu^^teachest, 
ue teaches, Jcc.^ we may .say ^i I. ai|s teaching, 
tkott art teaching, he is teachings &c., and 
instead of I taught, I was teaching, &c.;aiid so 
trough all the vrarjiations of the auxiliary. 
18 mode of conjugation has, on particull^ 
asions, a peiculiar propriety ; and contributes 
the harmony and precision of the language. 

Pasme. . 
A passive verb Js conjugated by adding the 
^rfect participle to the auxiliary to fre, through 
Ul its 6nanges of number^ person, mood and 
tenie, in the following oianner' : 

To be Loved. 
Iii4icative, Mood. 

Preienf Teme. 

Singular. < Plural. 

1. lam loved. 1. We are. loved. 

I. Thou art lov^d, or 2. Ye or you are loved. 

you are toved. 3. They are loved. 
>• He is loved. 
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Imperfect* 'Tense, 

• , Slflgiiitn Pitird. 

1. Iwasloyed. K We were loved. 

2. Tboa wastlqve4, dr 2. Ye^ir yoo werelo?e( 

yon w^fe loy,ed. \ S. They w«re lored. 

3. He was loved. .^^ 

,1, 1 have (^eea loved. ;..; .1. Wfihave|)^nU> 
' 2. Thouiia^t beenjoved, 2. X^ or jrou^^v^ 
or you hay e bete^.. : ipvfsi 
loved. . ' 3, ^bey.have "been 1 

3, He hatii ar has been ' ed. 

••' tovM. ■ •. *\ '"' --: ■ • ■ ■ '/" 

' Pjuperfect fen8e.[ .,, 

Siogalar^ ^ Plural 

1. I bad been loved* L We had been lov^dt 

2. Thou faadst been lov* 2. Ye or you had be( 

ed, or you had been . loved. 

loveJ. V 3. They h^d been love 

3. He had been loved. ' * 



• ti 



Firit Future T^nte. • 

Singfular. . ' ' Plural. 

1. I shall or will be lov^d. 1. We shall or will 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt be loved. 

loved, or yoti^shall or 2. Ye or you shall 
will be loveck will be loved. 

3. He 8h«ll or will be 3. They shaft or will 

loved. ' hyved. 



.1*^ 
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Second Future Teme. 

I Siogular. Plaral. 

^ I shall have been fored. 1. We shall bare been 

i Than wilt have been - • lOTed. 

loved, or yon will 2. Te or yon will hare 
have been loved. ' been loved, 

; He will have been 3. They will have been 
loTed. loved. 

Imperative Mood . 

I Sibgolar. Plnrai* 

i Be thoa or yon loved, 2. Be ye or yon loved, or 

\ or do thou or yon be do ye or you be lov- 

loved. ed. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense, 

Singular. Pltiral. 
Imay or can be loved. 1. We may or^cao be 

^Tdoq mayst or canbl loved. 

^e lovedf or yon may 2 Ye or you may or can 

ar can be loved. beloved* 

He may or can be 3. They may or can be 

loved. loved. 

Imperfect Tense, 

Singalar. Plural. 

lm]gbt,coMd,wo'ld, U We mi^ht, co'kl, woMd, 

or should be loved. or should be loved. 

Thou mightst, 9ic. 2. Ye or you fnight, co'ld, 

or you might, co'ld, would, oj* should be 

would, or should loved.""^ ' 

l>e loved. 3. They ' might, could. 

He nUght, could, would, or sbould be 

would, or should loved. 

^ loved. 



' 
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.Perfect Tenee* 

uSidg^aWr. Plural 

1. I may or can have 1. We may or caahat 

been lovsad. beenr ioved. 

2. Thov mayft or ^antt, 2. Ye or yaa anay or 

kjo^ or yOQ- my #r have been loted 
can have been 3. Tbey may or can 
loTed. have been lo? ed. 

3. He may or can hare 

been loved. 

Plftperfeet Teme« 

Singalar. Plural. 

1. I might, co'ld, wo^ld, 1. We might, co^ld, woMdj 

or should have or shouid have beei 

been loved. . loved 

2. Thou mightst, dpc. 2. Te or you might, coal^ 

or you might, would, or shoold haT< 

could, woald, w been loved* 
should have beeil 3. They might, couk 
loved. would, orehonld havell 

3. He might, could, been loved. 

would, or abotiM 
have been loved. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. — First Fornix 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If i am lovod. . . 1. If we are loved. 

2. If thou art loved, or %* If ye or. you are loved. 

if you afe lovM. 3. If they are loved. 

3. If be is loved. 



JE^V^<49gyp , aft 

\ filngaUc . Plwfi. 

{ lUlhe ioTed. 1. If we be ]oye^. 

2. If thoa be loved, or i. If yc or ^oir b|l» !ovc<JI. 
J if you be loved. 3. If tbiey be loved. 

3. U be be loved. * » 

Prment I'tnn. — Third Form* 

Sinfolar. Plural. 

• I. /f I w^ere loved. li ir w€ wetf icrved. 

1 2. If thou weit loved, 2. If yd' <)f» y<ra - were tot- 
[ m if ynu were e4. 

[ loved, 3. If tkey were loved. 

1 3. If be were loved. 
'.( 

1 The remaiDiDg tenses of the subjunctive 

^iDoodare in every respect similar to the corres- 
Jiondent tenses of the indicative mood, with the 
xcef tion before made. See page 6 1 • 

IfifiBitive Mood. 

Presmi Teme. 
To be loved. 

Perfect Tense. 
To have been loved. 

• t^articiples. 

Pr$$mt, . Being loved. 

Ptrftct-^'pastive, Loved. 

Compound perfealt. Having been lov|di 
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OF IFWEGULAR VERBS. 

irregular rethi are of various sorts : 

1. Socbf 9S have tbe present and imperfect 
tenses aod. perfect participle tlie same ; as, ' 

Pretent itnperfect. Perfect P^rticjpM* 

Cost, Cost, Cost 

Put, Put, Put 

2. Such a& h«ve tfoe imperfect tense andpe rfeci 
piirtf ciple tbe same. ; ae^ 

Present. loiipcrfect. Peffeet Pkrtioiple. 

Abide, Abode, Abode.' 

Sell, Sold, Sold^. 

3. ' Socii ' as have tbe impe r feci . tense* au4 . per- 
fect parJiciple 4iSerent> as, 

PreMnu ^Iippeiffct. Perfect Participle. 



Arise 



Blow^ 



% 1 



Arosye, 
Blew, 



Arisen. 
Blown; 



Many verbs become irfegiilar by ecHitrao 
lion ; as feed, fed ; leave, left : otheiri^ by tb( 
termiQation en; as> falC frlU falU»B ; olhen 
change some of the letters nnd terminate in 
ght ; as, buy, bought ; teach, taught, &c. 

The following ii.s(? tyf tbe irregular verbi 
^vill, it is presumed, be found both comprehen- 
sive and accurate : 



Prespiit. 
Abide, 
Am, . 
Arise^ 
Awake, 



Imperfect. 
abode, 
.wais, 
arose, 
awoke. 



R. 



Perfect i^rPattlHirti 

abode, 
been, 
arisen, 
awaked. 



Etymology, 



8' 



ProscDt. 


Imperfect. 


Perfect or Past Part. 


Bear, lo'bring 
forth, 


> bare, 


f 
VoiTOi 


Bear, to carry ^ 


, bore, 


borne. 


Beat, 


beat. 


beaten, or beat. 


Begin, 


began, * 


begun. 


fiend, . 


beot, 


bent. 


Bereave, 


bereft, r, ^ 


bereft, r. 


Beseech, 


besought, 


besought. ' • 


Bid, 


bid, bade, 


bidden, bid. ' 


Bind, 


bound, *' 


bound. ' ' ' 


Bite, 


bit, • 


bitten, bit. 


, Bleed, 


bled, 


bled. 


Blow, 


blew, 


blown. 


i Break, 


broke, 


broken. ' ' 


Breed, 


bred. 


' bred. 


Bring, 


brought, 


brought 


Build, 


built, 


built. 


Burst, 


burst. 


, "burst. 


Buy, 


bought, 


bought, 


i Cast, 


cast, 


cast 


i Catch, 


caught, 


caught. 


Chide, 


chid, 


chidden, c])id^ 


Choose, 


chose, 


chosen. 


CJleave,ro itick 


\- ■ 


ff 

1 


01 adhere. 




Cleave, to splits clove, «>rxleft, 


cleft, cloven. 


Cling, 


clung, 


clung. 


Clothe, 


clothed, 


clad, R. ' 


CoKie, 


came, 


come. 


Cost, 


cost. 


cost. 


Crow, 


crew, R. 


croii'ed^ 


Creep, 


crept, 


crept • 


Cut, 


cut. 


cut. 


I>are^ to venture ^duni^ 


dared. 



Pieient. 
Dare, to 
Unge^ 
Deal, 

Dig, 
Do, 

Draw, 

Drive, 

Drink, < 

Dwell, 

Eat, 

Fall, 

Feed, 

Feel, 

Fight, 

Find, 

Flee, 

Fling, 

Flj, 

Forget^ 

Forsake, 

Freeze, 

Get, 

Gild, 

Gird, 

Give, 

Go, 

Grave, 

Grind, 

Crrow, 

Have, 

Hang, 

Hear, 



EngKsh Grammar. 

Imperfect. Perfect or Past Fait. 



dealt, R. 

J«g» 
did, 

drew, 

drove, 

drank, 

dwelt, R* 

eat or ate, 

fell, 

fed, 
.felt, 

fought, 

found, 

fled, 
.flung, 

flew, 

forgot, 

forsook, 

froze, 

got, 

gilt, R. 

girt, R. 

went, 
graved, 
ground, 
grew, 
had, 
. . bung, R. 
heard. 



dealt, R. 

dog. 

done. 

drawn. 

driven. 

drunk. 

dwelt, R. 

eaten. 

fallen. 

led. 

felt. 

fought. 

found. 

fled. 

flung. 

flown. 

forgotten,forg(rt. 

forsaken. 

frozen. 

got.* 

gilt, R. 

girt, R. 

given. 

gone. 

graven, r. 

ground. 

grown. 

had. 

hung, R. 

heard. 



* ChaiUn it nearly obsolete. Itt com^ixnd Jhrgotten ii i^ 
ingooduie. 



Frtsent. 

Hew, 

Hid6, 

Hir, 

Hold, 

Hart, 

Keep, 

Koow, 

Knit, 

Lade, 

Lay, 

Lead, 

LeaTe, 

Lend, 

Let, 

I^e, to He downy 

Lie, to 9peak} 



falsely^ 
Load, 
Lose, 
Make, 
Meet, 
Mow, 

Put, 
Read, 
Rend, 
Rid, 

Ride, 
Ring, 

Rise, 
Rive, 
Run, 



I 



Imperfect 

liewed, 

bid, 

hit, 

held, 

hurt, 

kept, 

knew, 

knit, 

laded, 

laid, 

led, 

left, 

lent, 

lei, 

R. 

loaded, 

lost, 

made, 

met, 

mowed, 

paid, 

put, 

read,^ 

rent, 

lid, 

rode, 

rung, 

rose, 

rived, 

ran. 
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hewn. ^ 

hidden, hid. 
hit. 
held, 
hurt. 
, kept, 
known, 
knit, 
laden, 
laid, 
led. 
left, 
lent, 
let. 
lain. 



laden, a. 

lost. 

made. 

met. 

mown, R. 

paid. 

put. 

read. 

rent. 

rid. 

rode, ridden.* 

rung. 

risen. 

riven. • 

run. 



* Riddm is nearly obsolete. 
H* 
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£fig:liai Orofitfiiar. 


Pnseat. 


Imperfect 


Perfect or Past Pert. 


Saw, 


sawed, 


sawn, n. 


Saj, 


said, 


' said. 


See, 


saw, . 


seen. 


Seek, 


sought. 


sought. 


Sell, 


sold. 


sold. 


Seod, 


sent. 


sent« 


Set, 


set, 


set. 


Shake, 


shook. 


shaken. 


Shape, 


shaped. 


shaped or shftpoi 


Share, 


shaved, 


shaven, b. 


Shear, 


sheared. 


shorn. 


Shed, 


shed. 


shed. 


ShiDe, 


shone, r. 


shone, lu 


Show, 


showed. 


shown. 


Shoe, 


shod, 


shod. 


Shoot, 


shat, 


shot 


Shrink, 


shrunk. 


shrunk. 


Shred, 


shred, 


shred. 


Shut, 


. shut, 


shut 


Sing, 


sang, sung, 


sung. 


Sink, . 


sunk, sank. 


sunk* 


Sit, 


sat. 


sat. 


Slaj, 


slew. 


slain. 


Sleep, 


slept. 


slept. 


SUde, 


sUd, 


slidden. 


Sling, 


slung. 


slung. 


SUnk, 


slunk, 


slunk. 


Slit, 


slit. 


sUt, or slitted. 


Smite, 


smote, 


smitten. 


Sow, 


sowed. 


sown, R, 


Speak, . 


spoke, 


(Spoken, 


Speed, 


sped, 


sped. 


Spend, 


spent, 


spent . 


Spill, 


spilt, K. 


. qpUt, a. 



PreNDt. 

Spio, 

Split, 

Spit, 

Spread, 

Spriiif, 

Stand, 

Steal, 

Stick, 

StlDk, 

* Stride, 
StrHse, 

Strive, 
String, 



Impcrfccu Perfect or Pait Part. 

Span. 

split. \ ^ 
spit, spit'ten.* 
spread. 



SpUD| 

split, 
spit, spat, 
spread, 



sprung, sprang^ sprung, 
stood, stood, 

stole, * stolen, 

stuck, stuck, 

stung, stung, 

stunk, sttm^. 

strode er stride, -stridden. 



struck, 

stroye, 
strung, 



Mrow or strew, strowed, or } 



Swear, 
Sweat, 
Swell, 
Swim, 

'^: 

Teach, 

Tear, 

Ten; 

TliiDk, 

Thrive, 
Throur, 

Thrust, 
Tread, 
Wax/ 

Wear- 



strewed, 
swore, 
swet, R. 
swelled, 
swum, swam, 
swung, 
took, 
taugfht, 
tore, 
told, 
thought, 
throve, iR. 
threw, 
thrust, 
trod, 
waxed, 
wdre. 



struek or 
stricken. 

striven. 

strung. 
i strown, strowed 
I or strewed. 

sworn. 

swct, R. 

swollen, R.' 

swum. 

swung. 

taken. 

taught. 

torn. 

told. 

thought. 

thriyea. 

thi:own. 

thrust. 

trodden. 

waxen, r. 

*worn. 



^'*'0fUkn it oeari^ ob8o2^. 



J tt 
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English Orammar. 


Fretent. 


Imperrect. 


Perftcl or Past Pitt. 


Weave^ 
Weepi 
Win, 
Wind, 


wove, 
wept, 
won, 
wound, 


• woven. 
wept, 
won. 
wound. 


Work, 


wrought, IV. 


i wrought or 

I worked. 


Wring, 
Write, 


' wrung, 
wrote. 


wrung, 
written. 



In the preceding list, some of the verbs wiU 
be found to be conjugated regularly as well atf 
irregularly ; and those which admit of the reg- 
ular form are marked with an r. There is s 
preference to be given to some of these, which 
custom and judgment niust determine. Those 
preterites and participles which are first meD< 
tinned in the list, seem to be the niost eligible 
Those verbs are not inserted which are irreg 
ular only in familiar writing or discourse, 
which are improperly terminated by t^ insteai 
of ed ^ as, karnt^ spelt^ &c. These should b 
avoided in every sort' of composition. It i 
however proper to observe, that some contrac 
tions ot td into t, are unexceptionable ; an 
others the only established forms of expression 
as, crtpt^ dweUy &c. : and /ost, feltj sUpt^ &c 
Those allowable and necessary contractions 
mu-it therefore be carefully distinguished bjr 
the learner from those that are exceptionable^ 
The words which are obsolete have also been 
omitted that the learner might not be induced 
to mistake them for words in present use.— 
Such are toreoi/ien, drttMiipen, hofptn^fnoUeffij ffA\ 



Btf/fMUgif. ' 9S 

WtjkotM^bovhimy &c* andiwAng, rang, -^Ihnky 

mti^iygky tot. 

In moiit langtidges t^bcre afe sottit Verbs 
irbicb arc defecHiVe With respect to pet'sons. 
Thc^e are detiomiisaled by some gramTnarinhs 
iiitpemrml verbs. They are used <)nly in the 
third person because they refer to a sobji^t^t 
peculiarly appropriated to tht\l per^oVi ; u«, tt 
rainsjitsfioivs^ it hdih^iflightensy it thundet^.'^ 
But d$ the word impersonal implies^ a total 'ab> 
• sence of p^sona, it is improperly applied to 
verbs >f hich hate a person ; ahd hence it is 
manifest that there is no stith tbiprg ih fingTish, 
nor Indeed, in any languagfe^, ate^ sort of verbs 
reAlly impersonal. 

The Whole number of rei-bs in the English 
fetrguage, regular ^nd frregufar, sfeplte and 
tompourtded, taken together, is a'bout 4,300. 
the number of irregular verbs, the drfettixfe 
^Included, is about 177. ' 

The whole number of words in the EtigUsh 
language i§ about tbirty-five thousand. ' 

Before we close tbe^coount of the viarbs, 
it ffiaj afTord instmction to the learaer to be 
iofofmed*that different natioos have, made use 
of different contrivances for markipgthe tenses 
and moods of their verbs. The Greets and 
Latins distinguish them, as jwell as the cases 
of their Qpuns, adjectives, and participles, ly 
varying , the ierminationsj or ot^ierwise chang- 
ing the form of the word ; retsjlning, hpwever, 
those radical letters wh'ich prove tlie infection 
to be of the i^aihe kindred with its root. 



d4 Bn^^Uih \Gmmi<ii'* 

Tbisform, however,^ o^l.^^sl^ivlMlHo lb(^ 
nature of the subject. The moocl^ ma][ be ms 
efieclually de^ignaXed jby a«pltiralitj of wprds, 
as by a change iu. tb^.appearduce of a eingte 
word, because tbe same ideas are.deooied) and 
the S0itte ends accpuipU^d,.by either o^anner 
of expression. Tb^ Jiiodern toiigu^ST partico- 
larly tbe J^nglish, abound in amiU^ry vrords^ 
whiqk vary the mea^n^g of, the noun or the 
verb, without requiring any considerable vari- 
eties of inflection*. Thus, J dp Zo^e, I did loH^ 
I have loved f I had lovedy I shall Zoi;e, have tha 
Siame import with ^mo^ amabam^ amtjitxiy amau- 
r4ifn« ^mabo^ in J^^atin. It is obvious that a lan- 
guage, like the Greek and Lati% which cao 
thus comprehend, in cne wcfrd» the mea|iing of 
.two or jthree words, cnust have son^e advaata- 

fe« over those which are not so comprehensive. 
t may not be more perspicuous ; but, in the 
arrangement of words, and consequently is 
harmony and energy,, as well as in conciseness, 
it may be mucli more elegant. 

Of 'Adverbs. ■ ^ 

An adverb is a part of speech. joined to a 
verb, an adjective, a preposition, an article, 
and to other adverbs, to quali^ them ; as, Be 
reads well : He is remarkably healthy : Thej 
were elated at their success almost beyond 
measure : They were gone almost an hour : 
He spells very correctly. Sometimes the ad- 
verb qualifies a whole sentence without hav- 
ing reference to tmy particular word; as, JVJn* 



tt^re stool i^^tbe^ <rfost of Jesv9 his mother, 
&c. Ir tim irst of th«9e('e^bmple<> the ad- 
verb quiaiifies the re^ ^cM^ ; m the- second, 
tfaeadjeetive healthy ; in the third, thd propo- 
sition %onrf; in the fourth)' the article m ; 
inthefiftfa, the adverb eon^ec^; in the sitth, 
the whole sentence in which it stafnls, by ifir. 
tfoducii^ it wHh greater* ease. Thus, as a 
^foalifying vropd, the' advef»h '\h used very ei^* 
tensively. It is called cin {idverb because it far 
more frequently joined to a- verb to' qualify it 
ihaft to any other part of speech. * 

Some adverbs, a^ well as adjectives; fite va* 
^ried to exjiress the different degrees of co^- 
I>arifon ; as, Soobv sooner, soortest ; often*, of- 
iener, oftenest. Those ending in ly are com- 
pared Ay more tnd mo^ ; as, Wisely, more 
wisciy, most v^isely . 

Adverbs sometimes take the form of the ad- 
S^tive ; 9Sj Jigruabk to your request, I take 
heartiest opportunity to write to you. It' 
•hould he-, ixgMembiy to your request, &c. The 
coairactioii of the bf is admissible in poetry 
when necessary to preserve the measure ; as, 
Secure be/sat, &<;• and wiien two adverbs ex- 
Pf easing matiaer come together ; as, Heapeaks 
remarkably eorrecU It is sometimes admissible 
ako in faoilUai^ coaversatton ; as, &he dresses 
pkdn^ but fia^i^; ipstead of plainly and neatly: 

Adverbs seem origijaally to ' have been con- 
tiivi^ to expresa compciodtously in one word 
what must otherwise have « required two or 
*we : as, He acted wMy^ for, he acted with 



wisdont ; fTikimdiiy) foii mik prtidenoe ; ^Ub 
di4. ith^e^^tQf^ \x%dfA U; 19 .this f^Iaoti ; exceeds 
^.f#^9 f^^ tf^ jB^ gr«Rt degi^ee ; qftem, miispUom, 
% 9l«,n][| a^j >fo9 feif tUne» ; 9^9 for^ iq an 

, ipberetare mavj vorda b the; Ei^Iiak. ian? 
gl^age that v*e}fsbfia«tuiiet Q9ed-a» adjectives, 
ap^ sopa^tioies, a«f s^dv^rN ^iis^-M^re mMifhaii 
iromiOiq were there ; or I am imore dili^ot 
thai) he. Ifk the Cormer seoteace mar^ i&evi* 
dei^ily an adjective, and in the latter air ad- . 
verb. The word wwih is u$ed aometioies for^ 
an adje^tji?9,'ail^ spmetioief for an adverb ^m, 
Hv^ tQ(Hiey< ha^ been expended : It is mucb 
b^ter to gp tb^tt to stay. In the first of these 
afAtem^e^t wueh 19 an adjectiir« ; and in the 
aecgipd, aa adverb. .In short? BOtUng but.tbe 
sense can determine to wbad part ^ ppeecb 
t^ieseiWords bt^long. . 

Ad'rerbs, thpugh very numerous, mAj be pe^ 
duced to e^talQ claaseS) the chief of wbiefa 
a^e those e^ntmberf order^ place,, iime^qudnHtiit 
fii4m9Mt* or qmUty^ dfn^t^ , ^gUmuHoik^ . mgiUifffh 
inUrroj^iony and ootnpart^oii. . • • ' 

i. Of nmnber ; asOnbe, twiee^ thrice, &c* 
2. Of order ; as, First, «eeondly,' tfaifdlf) 
fourthly, fifthly, lastly, fidally, &e. 

S. Of place ; asf Here^ there, wtore, else- 
where, aBjTwb^re, ^omefwbere, nowhere^ here- 1 
in, whither, hither, thilher, upward, down- 
ward, forward; backward, whence, ^iit^^^ 
thence, wWtbersoerer, &c. 



4. Of time. 

Of HmepresefU ; d^, Now^ to-day, &c. 
/ Of HfM past ; a^, Already, before, lately, 
yesterday, heretofore, hitherto, long since,,long 
ago, &c. 

^ 0( tiineto come; as, To-morrow, nptyet) 
hereafter, henceforth, hencefprward, by ana by, . 
instantly; presently, immediately, straightway^ ^ 
&c. • ■ ■ • ' 'i ' . ■ ' • 

Of time indefinite ; as, Oil, often, oftim^es, of- 
tentimes, soon, seldom, daily, weekly, monthly,, 
yearly, always, when, then, ever, never, again, > 
&c. ■ • / 

5. Of (ptantity ; as, Much, little, sufficient^ 
ly, enough, abundantly, &c. 

6. Of mannsr or quality ; as. Wisely, fool- 
ishly, justly, unjustly, quickly, slowly, &c. — . 
Adverbs of quality are the most numerous, 
Kind ; and they are generally fornie<i by adding ./ 
Ihe termination bf to an adjective or participle, 

^r changii^ h into ly ; as. Bad, badlv i ch^er- 

rnl, cheerrally '; &ble, ably ; adniirable, admi- 
rably. 

l*Ot doubt ; as. Perhaps, peradventure, . 

>06tibly, perchance. 

8. 0{ affifination ; a«, Verily, truly ^undoubt- . 
5dly, doubtless, certainly, yes, yea, surely, in- 
leed, really, &c. 

9. Of negation ; as. Nay. no, not, by no ; 
neans, not at all, in no wi^e, &c; 

10. Of interrogation ; as. How, why, where- . 
ore, whether, Ac* - i 

. I .•-'.-. 
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11. Of dmiparison; aa, More, most, bette*. 
best^ worse, 'worst, less, least, very , almost^ 
little, alike, &c. 

Adverbs of affirmation, negation, and inter- 
rogation, often stand unconnected with any oth- 
~ er portion of a sentence ; as, yes, no, why, &c» 
In snch cases they do not perform their accus- 
tomed office of qwzlijying, and may be styled 
independent adverbs. 

Besides the adverbs already mentioned, 
there are many which are formed by a combi- 
nation of several of the prepositions with the 
adviecbs of place ^re, tltere, diud where; as, 
Hereof, whereof, thereof; hereto, thereto, 
whereto"; herrfjy, thereby, whereby ; here- 
^ with, therewith, wherewith ; herein, therein, 
wherein ; therefore, (i, c. there-for) where- 
fore,' (i. e. where-for) hereupon or hereon, 
thereupon or thereon, whereupon or whereon, 
&c, , 

In sbvAe instances the preposition suiSfers no 
change, but becomes an adverb merely by it^ 
application ; as, when we ssff. He rides 4bfut : 
They came after the service had commenced. 

There are also some adverbs, which. 9re 
composed of i)ouns\ and the article a ; asi Asidp, 
athirst, afoot, ahead, asleep, aboard, asbpre, 
abed aground, afloat, &c.. 

The words when ao^ where, and all others of 

the same nature, such as, whence, whither, when* 

,ever, wherever, &c. may be properly called con- 

jun^we adverbs, because they participate the 

nature both of adverbs and conjunctions ; or 
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coDJonctions, as they conjoin sentences ; of ad- 
verbs^ as they denote the attributes either of 
tine or of place. 

U may bdtparrticuittrly observed with respect 
to the word therefore^ that it is an adverb, when 
without joining sentences, it only gives the 
sense of, for thai reasotu When it gives that 
sense and also conne^^ it is a conjanction ; as, 
He is good, tlitrefore he is happy. The same 
observation may be extended to the words con- 
sequmtlyy nccotdingly^ and the like. When 
these are subjoined to 0.nd^ or to if nnct^ 
&c. they are adverbs, the connexion being made 
without their help ; when they appear single 
and unsupported by any other connective, they 
may be called conjunctions; 

It may be asked, what ncicessitjr is there for 
oAvtrhs of tifne, when verbs are provided with 
tenses to show that circumstance ? The an- 
swer is, though tenses may be sufficient to de- 
note the greater distinctions of time, yet, to 
dttiote then all by the tenses would be a per- 
plexity withdut end. What a variety of forms 
must be given to the verb, to denote yesterday^ 
^dof^ to^morrow^ formerly ^ laiely\ just now^ now, 
^nimediatelyi presently^ soon^ herenftety &c. It 
was this consideration which madethef adverbs 
of time necessary. 

Of Pr^podiion^. ^ . 

Prepositions sei've toponneet words wkh one 
another and show the reiatioa between them. 
To show the rela^oa between words, is to ei* 
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preM their situation ivitji reipeot to ead» eth- 
er ; to show what connexion aabiiats iMtwcieQ 
them \ or what x^^^omt J(h^j have tooae an- 
othec ;. ast This is the. house cf my fiitber. 
. Here the preposition i/. <^resse» Ihe relattioD 
, between nouse . an^ father. The rdation 
>fhich it expr^sseff ii^ thi^t of propQcty or pos- 
. session. But prep^sitiionQ miMsh more firequent- 
.ly express. the relfttion betiveen rerbs and 
^. Qlfuas, than bet^eftn two nouiui ; as, I am in 
health : )He< sleeps, tnpfiace : They are^great- 
.ly ipsteemed by their friends : He labours mtk 
{diligence. 

.fn.all thejfe exapi^ples, tha prepoaitien shows 
the relation, hot between two objects, but te- 
.tween the bHfkgrtiuiUeaf beings or«»ion, which 
tbe verb, exjtresses, and the object which fol- 
lows U ; or, in other words, between the vtrb \ 
apd the noun. It may be remarked that the 
preposition (/, commonly shows the relationbe- 
tween two nouns or objects ; all other preposi- 
tions do, in general, show the relation betfreefl 
a verb and a noun, or some word wfaieh supplies 
the place of a noun. Prepositions often f^^ 
to show the relation between two nonns Gt ob- 
iects, when in fact they show the relation 
between an action and an object ; as^ I went 
from Boston to New-York. In this example,- 
the preposition to might be thought to express 
the relation between the two nouns. But it in 
reality riiows the relation between the vefb 
flpetUand the iot^notm ; as will be evident by 
changing the order ot the sentence : From 
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Boston I tperU to New-York. It will he easily 
seen that there is no particular relation be- 
tween the two places ; but the relation is be- 
tween the places and the act of goihg : I go 
from one, and I go to the other ; and it is the 
relation which the act of going has to each 
place, which the prepositions are^made to ex- 
f ress. The relatioq which the act of going 
has to Boston^ is altogether different from that 
which it has to JVkw-ForA: ; and as the relations 
are entirely different, two prepositions, of an 
entirely opposite meaning, are made use of to 
express thera. In regard to the former, the 
relation of the act to the place respects merely 
its reHnqnishment ; in regard to the lalter, its 
approximation. 

The following is a list of the principal prep- 
ositions : 



Of 


into 


above 


at 


after 


to 


within 


below 


before 


about 


for 


without 


between 


behind 


against 


b> 


over 


beneath 


on 


• 


with 


under 


from 


upon 


^ 


ia 


through 


beyond 


among 





Verbs are often compounded of a verb and 
preposition ; as, To uphold, to invest, to over- 
look. This composition sometimes gives a new 
sense to the verb ; as, To understand, to with- 
draw, to forgive. • 

One great use of prepositions in English, is 
to express those relations which in some lan- 
guages are chiefly marked by case^, or the dif- 
ferent endings of nouns. If we say, He writes 
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a pen ; they ran the river ^ the tower fell the 
Greeks ; there is observable in each of these 
Qipressioos, either a total want of connexioD, 
or a CQQiBexion which produces falsehood or non- . 
sense ; and it is evident, that before they can be 
turned into sense, the vacancy must be filled 
up by some ccmnecting word^ ai^« He writes 
ufUhiL pen ; they ran <oi9ar(fo the river ; the tow* 
er fell fipon the Greeks. We see by these in- 
stances, how prepositions n^ay be necessary to 
connect those words, which in their significatioa 
are not naturally connected. 

Prepositions, in their original and literal ac- 
ceptatioa, seem to have denoted relations of 
place 4 but they are now used figwrativth/ to 
express other relations. 

The importance of the prep'ositions will be 
further perceived by the explanation of a few 
of them« 

Of denotes possessi6n or belonging, an effect 
or consequence, and otheir relations connected 
with these ; as, The house of my friend ; that 
is, the house belonging to my friend : He died 
of a fever ; that isJn consequence of a fever. 

To or unto is opposed to /rom ; as,. He toAe 
from Salisbury to Winchester. 

For indieates the cause or motive of any ac- 
tion or circumstance, &c. as, He loves her /or 
(that is, on account of) her amiable qualities. 

By is generally used with reference to the 
BOise, agent, means, &c. as, He was killed iy 

fall \ that is, a fall was the cause of his be- 
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% killed : This house was buHt iy him ; that 

ifl, he wa« the builder of it. ^ . ' 

H'iK4 denotes the act of accosaptfojing^ uqiting, 

Cras, We will go mthyo\k : Theytreongood. 

)ri)M tfftA each other* fFtf^ Jiho alludes to 

e iostfumeat or means ; as, iiW-vira«t cut wUh a 

f 'nrelates to time, place, t^' state or mau- 
ler of being op actings ic-^s,* He was born in 
pat is, during)/ the year, 1819*: He dwells 
f the city : She lives in affloejace. 
I^is used after verbs that }mply motion of 
w l^ind ; as, He retired tTih? the country : Cop- 
w is converted into bra^s.^ \ 
I ^^Ain relates to sometbtng coraprdiended 
' any place or tinie ; a^ They are wtihin the 
ise: He began and finished his work within 

limited time. 
The signification of tci^otif is opposite to that 

^dhin ; as, She stanis uUhotU the gate. But 
more frequently cpposed to with ; as you 
go vnthout me. 
ff^repositions are soi^etimes used as adverbs t 
^ may be denomitiUf d such ; as, He passed by 
•pat twelve o'clock : They had their reward 
)Q <rfter : He dvf^Hs above. But if the nouns. 
^time andplac^be added, they then take the 
racter of prepositions ; as, He passed by 
place : Tfa<f had their reward soon after 
time. / 

'reposition^ sometimes have the appearance 
effect ef conjunctions ; as, «d/ier.be bad 
this he d/smbsed the assembly : They madt? « 
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ed a^mfwUheir friends arn- 

ttsed tbey may be properif 

or conjunctiie adveri)s. f 

^ral words taken togethj 

nd force merely of a mi 

came otrfo/ curiosity ;»• 

ity : A to his propertj 

e. I know very little cc 

Butjor your interferen^ 

ided ; i. e. wt<fcottf| 

' haTe succeeded. S 

nd prepositions. " 

be analysed, the « 

preposition and the -, 

For,^y recurrh* 

will be perceived !■ 

first particle fits 
r manner its offi<J 
y it does^ in a 



.asle to be pre?". 

Sometimes »eje 
bave the i»ea«'«fc' 

1 should bave 

ever,\besecompo-J, 

the above examp ^^^ 
in every "S-,„'abette. 

otber to '"f ";^sequei«ti. 
tbe sentence, cow h 

0/Co«J«"* of speech tb. 

^mnction is a ^*!!*,\ nces, so as oa 
^^/''"Sto connect sente ' ^ 

cViefty "**' „ Lntencesr t* « ^ 
^^° ":-rerco«Bects o«Ty,w«jA -^^^ .^. ^j 
sometimes co« ^„„^uncttonbe* 

^^"♦.^tietber. . •„,«. i, 'vided WH 

sorts, tbe c<!P;^'^\'^ive ""'ItewSgH 

Tbe «»'y"'^'''i«tJnce by «2f " H« 
dition, » supposition, 
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^&i9 broflier reside in London : I will go ^ he 

wifl accompanj me: You are happy because 

^niiregood. 

' The eonjunetum disjunctive serves not ,only to 

ieonnecl and contime the sentence, but also to 

^tpress opposition of meaning in different de- 
rees ; aii, Tkoughhew^s frequently reproved, 
et he did not reform : They came with her, 

itent away without her. 
The following is a list of the principal con- 

ponctions : » ■. 

^ The e^pHlatke: And^ ikat^ whereforey if^ bothy 

men^eiin^yfarybe^ 

ki-Tlie ^Hsjunetice : BiUy or^ nai^ythml il^y 
hy unles$y eUlury neither y yet^ notwithitar^' 




The isftme word is oecasionaUy used both as a 
junction, and as an adverb ; and sQihetimes 
a preposition ; as, Ask, then you shall re- 
ive ; then is h^e a conjunction ;.in the follow- 
phrase, it is an adverb : Be arrived then 
hd not before. I submitted, /or it wai^ Vain 
b resist ; in this sentence /oris a conjunction ; 
b the next it is a preposition : He contended 
r victory only. In the first of the following 
tences dnde is 'a conjunction ; in the second 
is a preposition ; and in the third it is an ad- 
rb : Since we most part, let us do li pe^cea- 
I have not seen him mcethat time : Our 
endship eommeneed lodg since. 
[ The word before may also be used as a* con- 
lancticm, preposition, or adverb. When it sim- 
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plj connects tvfo members of a sentence, it a 
a conjunction ; wben it shows, tlie relation h 
tween two words and governs an object, it iii 
preposition ; when it has reference to tir 
merelj, it is an adverb* 

So thatj and so asy * and sooie otfaerS) are soi 
times used as compound conjunctions ; as, 
business, though not fully accprnplished, 
put in favorable train, so that our exei 
were not useless. ^* My soul tbirsteth to 
thy power, uid thy glory, so as I have seen 
in the sanctuary." Psalms. Should eitlfervi 
these compound conjunctions be analysed, 
first particle must be ccmsidered as an 
qualifying the verb in the preceding mei 
of the sentence ; and the second a eonjx 
Indeed, when taken as compound woras, 
evidently have the properties of tbe&e two pa 
of speech. Take for iost^ce the last 
pie ; To see tby glory, so as I have seantl 
in the sanctuary. So as here performs tbe< 
fice of an adverb of manner, and also 
the two members of the sentence. The 
is, To see thy glory m the manner I have se< 
in the sanctuary. * 

The phrase, as well as^ is often used 
compound conjunction, as, His talents, «ij 
as his acquirements, were of a b^;b order, 
compound has also the properties of an a< 
and coujunclioii ; and should it be analysed,! 
particle wM would be an adverb qualifying^ 

* Sach c6mpound8,,ai]d also the phrase at well u, 
propwl; h« called advtf^ial ooojaoctlotfB. 

I I 
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fbv>er$j the first as would be an adverb qual* 
ring ireU, and the second as a conjunction con- 
cting the two parts of the sentence ; as will 
seen by changing the construction, andplac- 
^the two adverbial particles with the verb ; 
I His talents were as well of a high order as 
acquirements. 

lelative pronouns, as well as conjunctions, 
re to connect sentences ; as. Blessed is the 

who feareth the Lord, and keepeth his com- 
ments. 

elatives are not so useful in language as 
junctions. The former make speech more 

ise ; the latter make it more explicit. 

atives comprehend the meaning of a pro- 

and conjunction copukUive; conjunctions, 

^le they couple sentences, may also express 

sition, inference, and many other relaticms 

dependencies. 

■ 

Of Interjections. 

rjeciions are w.ords thrown in between the 
ks of a sfJntence, to express the passions or 
olk)ns ofihc speaker ; as, O ! I have alienated 
[ fmend : atas ! I f&ar for life : O virtue ! 
|v ainiable thou art ! ' ' 
he English interjections, as those of othcrlan- ' * te 
f^s, are comprised within a small compass, 
y are of flifferent florts according to the* 
rent passions which they serve to express, 
bse which intimate earnestness or grief, are 
tl ah ! alas ! Such as are expressive of cdn- 
ipt, aie pish ! tush J of wonder, fuigh ! feattt 
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Orange ! of calling, htm ! ho ! of aversion or 
disgust, foh f fie ! avay / of a call of the at- 
tentioii, h! 6eAoZ(l/&ar^/ of requesting silence, 
hiuh! hist! of salutation, welcome, I nail! (iS 
Jiail! Besides these, several others, frequentin 
the mouths of the multitude, jmight be eounier- 
atetl; but in a grammar of a cultivated tongue^ 
it is unnecessary to expatiate on such eipres- 
sionsofpassionasare ^^rcely worthy pfb^ 
ranked among the branches of artincial lan- 
guage. . ' 1 

Of Derivation. 
Having treated of the different sorts of wor# 
and their various raodificalions, it is now proper 
to explain the methods by which one word is 
derived from another. 

Wbrd^ are derived from bne^ another in v> 
rious ways, viz : 

1* Substantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, aor 
jectives, and sometimes from adverbs. 

8. Adjectives are derived from substantives. 

4» Substantives are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

1. Substantive^ are derived from verbs; ^h 
from tohve^ comes lover-; from to visit j visit«5'} 
from to survive^ surviver, &c. . 

In the following instances, and in many ottt* 
era it is difficult to determine whether the verb 
wai deduced from the nouo^ or the' noun fr^. 
the vierb, viz : love^ to love } fcale, to hsLieifi^^ 
to fear ; sleep^ to sleep ; walk^ to walk; rid^^^ 
ride ; aet^ io act, &c. 
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2. Vtfbt arc derived from sitbttaiilivcs, ad* 
jectiir^8» md sometiioeft from adverbs : as from 
tbe siibi^otive Mft^ comes to salt^ from the 
adjective warm, to warm ; and ftY>m the adverb 
farwa^,^ (o forward ; sometimes thej are for* 
med bjr kngUienii^ the vowel, or tefi^iBf^ 
tbe consonant ; as, from gtaa^ to graze ; some- 
times by adding en, especially to adiectivti, as, 
irmm^ to leiifpiien ; ihort^ to sWten^ 
#3. Adjectives are derived from substantives 
in the toilowing manner : Adjecdves denoting 
plenty are derived from substantives, by adding 
j( ; as from heaMh^ healthy ; wctMh wealthy ; 
^fA^f °)ighty, &c^ 

Adiectives denoting the matter out of which 
any thing is made, are derived from substan- 
tives, by adding m ; as from eofc, oaken ; toooi^ 
wooden; toooi, woollen, he. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived 
&om substantives, by adding /«! : as from j^, 
^i^yfiil ; 9mj sinful ; jrtib, fruitful, &c« 

^Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some 
lund of diminution, are derived from substan^ 
tive$,l|y adding Mnt ; as, from lights lightsome ; 
^iviiU^, troublesome ; tot/, toilsome, &c. 

Ac^ectiv^s denoting want are derived from 
^ubs^tivefii by addmg low ; as from tporcfc, 
"J^rthlesn; fcom car«, careless ; /oy, joyless, 

«Cb 

Adjectives denoting likepess are derived trofa 
s^aaitivesy by adding ly ;.as from i|Mn» mwiji 
***, earthly i eomtf courtly, &c. * 
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Some adjectives are derited (torn elber dd- 
jectives, or frojo substantives by adding %A to 
tlieiu : which termiDation, 'when added to ad- 
jectives, imports dimintttion, or lessening the 
quality ; as, vfhitejWhiiHh ; i. e. somewhat 
whitef. When added ta substantives, it sigDilies 
simiUtude or tendency to a character ; 'as, M, 
childish ; tkeif^ thievtsh. 

Some adjectives are formed from substantives, 
6r verbs, by addmg the termination able ; and 
those adjectives signify eapacity : as, amwr, 
answerable ; io change^ changeable. 

4. Substantives are derrved from adjectives, 
sometimes by adding, the termination urn ^ 
as, trIitVe, whiteness ; stci/i, swiftness ; isoiiie- 
times by adding ih or t and nraking. a small 
change in some of the letters ; as tong>, length f 
Hgh^ height. 

■ 5. Adverbs of quality are derived fronradjeC' 
tives, by adding ly^ or changing k into ly ; asd 
denote the same quality as the adjectives frofli 
which they are. derived ; as from base^ come^ 
basely ; from «{oir, slowly ; from a6l6, ably. 

There are so many other ways of diriviog 
words frbm one another, that it would beei* 
tremely difficult, and nearly impossible, to enu- 
taierate them. The primitive words of aiqr Idi^ 
guage are very few ; the derivatives form 
much the greater number. A few more instaa- 
ces^ only can be given here. * 

Some substantives are derived frbm citler 
substantives by adding the terminations, A^? 
or fceodF, ship^ ery, vi^ mcky dam^ tan, mMnti 
and ttg'e. * 
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Sulstantives endmginhood er head^ sire such 
as signify character or qiialHes ; as, Manhood, 
kojgbthood, falsehood, &c. • • 

Substantives ending in ship^ are those tha^ 
signify office, emplojrment, state or condition ; 
as, lordship, stewardship, partnership^ &ei 
Some substantives in ship are derived from ad- 
jectives : as, hard, hardship, &c. 

Substantives ending in ery, si^ify action or 
habit ; as, slavery, foolery, prudery, &c. 

Some substaBtives of this sort'Cpme from ad- 
jectives ; as, brave, bravery, &c; • ' 

Substantives eftding in tsitk^ rkkj and dom, d6^ 
note dominion, jurisdiction, or condition : as. 
bailiwick, bishoprick, kingdom, duk^dotn, fi^ee^ 
dom, &c. 

Substantives which end in tan, are those that 
signify profession ; as, physician ; musician^ &c. 
Those that end in ment and a^e, come generally 
ffom the French, and commonly signify thi 
set or habit : as, commandment, usage. 

Some substantives ending in ard arc derfved 
from verbs or adjectives, and denote' character 
^^ liabit ; as, drunk^ drunkard ; doit, dotard/* 
.Some substantivea havfe the form of dimintf- 
t*^es ; but these are not many. They are for- 
nied by adding the terjttfmations, Atn, ling^ 
^^ti ock^'el, and the likfe ; as, torn*, lambkin'; 
5oo8«, gooslin; duck, duekling ; hillj hillbcJcj 
<^oA cockerel, &c. 
Ehgii^jj Word§'are tilso derived from theS^^on, 

^reek, LatiUj Fi^cinch, and soaae other lafTgua- 

ges, 
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Tbe firfl^ntkig ncMnnt of the derivation'of seme 
of the uiv^riij prejHmtuMif wi eenjmcHmt^ it 
from the learned Horoo Todce's ^^ Diversions of 
Farley." 

4ha9Ur^Hk deriTed from a oi^ aod bmAy sig- 
wUying boundary ; On the boundary or coofioes. 

Anmff or ooMMif <t-<-eoaies from the ptssive 
participle gmomcedf \vbicfa is from gemei^rH 
lopit. 

•And — ^is fron? the imperative on-orf, whtci 
41 frooi the vorb, anan od, sigmfjing to accMQv- 
late, to add to ; at^ Two and two are foo? ; 
tihot 19) Two ih14 two are four. 

iStuutisr-eQmea from the participle anmifd 

of ^e verb eiutidHaii) to separate : aod thit 

verb is from sfindj sand. 

r •0tA«Mirf^s derived from the passive parties 

pHi ^i§eorHd of the verb i;^kwe0rian, to vrreat; 

Beugnd — comes from be-gMmd : geand^ ^ 
0mSi is the passive pa.rticiple of tbf ved} 
gsokgany to go, to pass : Be passed, be gone. 

£ktf^^from the imperative hoty of ^ the retfb 
iakm, to boot) to i^uperadd, to supply ; as, The 
oaoiber of three is not an eveu Rumber, M aQ 
odd ) that is, not an even nuoiber, superaMy (^ 
if) an oi^d «umb^r* 

BfA — ^fromthe imj^rativo, ie*«d%in, of the 
▼o^b befmtAfm^ to.be out v It is used by way of 
ejKoepMoa : as. She regards nobody, 6til him \ 
that IS, nobody bt wU him. 

|f-^oples from gijr the imperative of Ae 
wbojtjMj t«^ give', as. If fW lii^e bon^t^jr 
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jrou Will live liappifjr ; that is, give you live 
honestly. 

^ Lesi-'from the partlci{4^, lesed^ of the verb 
ksan^ to dismiss. 

Tkough'-trom thajigy the Imperative of the 
verb thafigarij to allow : as, Though she is 
handsome, she is not vain : that is, aUot0,^an/, 
sbe ishahdsoRie. 

Unle88"-comes from onles^ the imperative of 
the verb onlesun^ to dismiss or remove : as, 
Troy Will be taken unless the palladium be 
preserved ; that is, Remove the palladium be 
preserved^ Troy will be taken. 

PFith— the imperative of toifhanj lo join ; as, ' 
A bouse with a party-wall : that is, A bouse 
join a party -wall. 

fFithout — comes from tryrtt-titow, the im- 
perative of the verb wyrthan-utan^ to be out; as, 
A house without a roof ; that is, A house be 
otit a roof. 

Yet — is derived from gel, the imperative of 
the verb getan, to get .; as. Yet a little \yhile ; 
that IS, get a little tipiQ. 

Thfoueh — oomes from Gothic and Teutonie 
words, wuich signify door, gate,, passage ; asj 
They marched throygh^L wilderness ;' that i?, 
Tbey marched the passage 2l wilderness. 

For — is from Saxon and Gothic words, signi- 
fying eause, motive ; as, He died for his relig- 
ion ; that is, He died, the cauiek^^ religion. 

From — is derived from/ru^9 which signifies 
beginning, origin, sotirce, &c. ; as, The lamp 

X* 
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kanp, fr§m flie Miliif ; that U, CttUi^ tlie 
place of b^inmng to hang. 

To — comes from Saxoa and Gothic words, 
wbich signifr actioDi 8ffect,teriiiioatioii,toactj 
Ice. ; af, Fipi come/nrai Turkeir to Eq^laod . 
that if > Figf come— ^gtnntng Torlcey— fenmiiA* 
(tan Englaiid. 

It is nighlj probable that the system (tf the 
acute grammarian, Crom whose work these 
SaioQ oerivations are borrowed, is founded on 
truth ; and that adrerbs, prepositions, and con- 
junctions, are corruptions or abbreviations of 
other parts of specfch. But as maiqr of them 
are derived from obsolete words in our own 
langnaee, or from words in kindred tongues 
the radical meaning of which is either obscure, 
or generally unknown ; and as by long prescript 
tion, whatever may have been iheir origin, the 
words in question appear to have acquired a 
title to the rank of distinct species ; it seems 

? proper to consider them as. such, m an elemea- 
ary treatise oif. grammar. ; especially as this 
plan comcides with that by which other lan- 
guages must be taught ; and will render the 
stuo^ of them less intricate. It is of small 
moment, by what name and classification w^ 
distingubh these words, provided their mean- 
i^f ai^ use are well understood. 






SYNTAX. 



Tli% ftird p«rt of Ortmrnar is Sfnttx^ whiiAf 
treats of the agreement and conBtraction of 
words in a sentence. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, forni» 
big' coinplete sense. 

Seolenees are of two kinds, simple and com« 
pound* 

A stoiple sentence has in it bnt one subject, 
Md one nnite'* vei^b : aa^Ltfe is short. 

A c<mipound Sentence contams two or more 
simple sentences, joined hj one or more con^ 
aeethre words : as, Life is short, and art b 
long. 

As sentences themselves are' ditrided into 
siniple and compound, so the members of sen^ 
teotees magr be diviAsd likewise into simple smI 
compound members : f6r whole senteneea, 
w4iether simple or compounded, mi^ become 
laembeirs^ of other sei^ences, by nseans of some 
additional ccmnexion ; as^inthe frifowinr «(»» 
emple : Thi tm Imowetb bi| owiwr, and 4he 
asfl hk msurter^n crib ; but Israel dotb nutlmow^ 
mf people do not consider. Vm aei^ence 
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consists of two compound members, each of 
which is subdivided into two simple membersi 
which are properly called clauses. 

There are three sorts of simple sentences; 
the explicative^ or explaining ; the inUrrogatm^ 
or asking ; the imperative^ or commanding. 

An explicative sentence is one in which a 
ikipg is said to bei or not ito be ; to do, or not 
to do ; tpfiuffer, or not to suffer, — in a direct 
manner ; as, I am ; thou writest ; Thomas is 
loved. If the sentence is negative, the adverb ., 
not is placed after the auxiliary, or after the^i 
verb itself when it has no auxiliary ; as, I did | 
not touch him ; or I touched him no/. 

In an interrogative sentence, or when a ques-\ 
tion is asked, the nominative case follows the 
principal verb or the auxiliary ; a^, Was it he? * 
Did Alexander conquer the Persiaqs ? . ] 

{n ail imperative sentence^ :when a thing is J 
commanded to be, to do, or to suffer, or not, ^ 
the nominative case likewisQ fonow;s the verb j 
or the auxiliary ; as, Go, tbou traitor! Do' 
thou go I. Haste ye away ; uuless the verb Ui 
be used ; as. Let us, be gone* 

A phrase is two or more . wprds rightly . put 
together, making sometimes part of a sentencCf i 
a&d sometimes a whole jsentence. ... 
' The prinoipal parts of a.«iQiDle li&iitencQ ace^ 
t)M siifaject, the attrib^e, a^d thiOfObject; 

Tbe-anhje^t is .the : thing .chi^^F ^.<^eQ of.; 
the attribute is the thing or action affirmed or' 
denied of it ; and the objeet i« the thing mffset- 
ed by such action; 
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The nomTDatiTe denotes the subject, and 
tisuaNIy goes Before Ihe verb or attribute ; end 
the wordt)r phrase denothig the obiect, follows. 
the rerb ; as, A wise man governs his passions. 
Here, tnoti is the subject ; goverhs^ the attri^ 
bute, or thing affirmed ; and passions^ the ob- 
ject. 

Syntax prindpally cofisi$|s of two parts, 
IC'ohcord and Government, 
» Conc^d is the agreement which one word 
has with another, in gender, number, c%se, or 
p^fsoQ. 

Crovernmentis that power, which one part of 
Speech h^ over another in directing its mood, 
lense, or ca?e. 

To produce the agreement and right dispo- 
sition of words in a sentence, the fbllowing 
rule^and observations should be carefully stud- 
^ed. 

Of the f^Tominfflive Case. 

RULE I. 

, The nominative case, except the cafie abso- 
lute, or when an address is made, relates to 
usome verb expressed or understood ; as. 

The tnao walks ; the ^irds $mg ; the sUn Mhb, 
/f he fldmioRtivB e#se governs, ^or determines, the 
#uiNb1er and pectoaof the verb to whkh It re^ 
late^ ; \, e. if th^ noinhmtive is jtji^krr^the vesl) 
is'^ingoUir ir if th^ nemioalive is pmra/, tho'v^esb 
is pli^l If the nemiiiative is tne Jim peneo, 
tbe veil) Is so ; or if It k> the iecmd -^ ikxfd pet- 
soil, the verb is^he same. - . 1 . 
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RULE 11. / 

A verb .agrees with its nominative io.number 
and person ; a?, 

i love; thou leadest; hc.Icarnflr; ne are; je 
run ; they sleep. In these CKimpJes* love is in 
the first person singular and agrees with the pro- 
noun /. Readtit is in thesecontl person singuiap 
and agrees with thou. Lednis is in the third per- 
son si ngulur and agrees with he. Are h in the 
first pereon plural and agrees itith we. Run is in 
the second person phirnl and agrees with y«.— 
hleep is in the third person plural and agrees ^j^ 
they, * V ' 

The ^following are a few. instances- of the vk)-^ 
lalion of the above rule : What signifies good 
opinions, when our practice is bad ? It ought to 
hQ^\shdi signify, 1 have considered what haYf 
been si^id on both sides-in this controversy; wh^ 
has been said. Thou sees how littfe has' been 
done ; thou seest in piety and* virtue conskt tht 
happiness of man ; consists. To these precepfi 
are subjoined a copieus selection of rules mA 
maxims ; is subjoined.' i . 

Xhe pronoun you^ whether applied to a sk^ie 
person or to napre than one, *always requires the 
verb'to h'cf in the plural form ; as, You are my 
friend :*Ymi/iav<?^ placed me under great obliga* 
ii&M : 'J he -subject was iiiisODSsed whca y (»if vsttt 
nbsenl> IVe however often bear this pDootHil 
used ]a»a< differenl taannet*. Tlia foltoivJog ajre % 
few eidamples : Was you there ? 1 heard you. viats 
imwell': You toatgone he£»re L arrived. . la fjji 
thiMe casea twrie ahoqid tieeutwiituted forvaf.-^ 
It should be oreealtected^ that ftm is of IxKh quoi^ 
bers ; I. e. soroetimes siii^fiilaF aiidtometioies pin** 
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t^ \ to be d^Hermined from the maimer of it$ ap« 
plicktion. When nppHed to a single vadividual, 
ns, You sire niy frimd^ It is io ihe;flingulfir nmober : 
when applied to more tb^o one indiviclvfil, ^^ 
You aie my Jriends^ it is in the plural number. 

An^l ^iDCe number abd perfon, as ascribed to the 
rerb, ismerel^. a figurative application ; since 
tbe^verb has not these properties indepeodently 
»l* the noun or pronoun with which it is cooaeoi'- 
id, it qlso varies its nvmber and peirsoa in, tin 
fame manner as the pf oooun yoo, above mentioned ; 
that id to sav, when the pronoun with which it 
ti^rees refers to one individual onif^ the verb, al* 
though in the plural form, is of the singukuf nuobi 
ber; and when more than one individual is xeCci:* 
red to, the veH) is of the plui'al number. 

Every verb except la the infioitive mood or the 
j^arllciple, ought < to faavQ a nominative case, ei- 
ther expressed or implied ; as, Awake ; arise ,* 
hat is, Awake ye ; arise ye. 

Thfe following' are som^ examples of inaociua- 
(y In the use of the wefb without its DQWDative 



Ab it hath pleased him of his goodness to give 
'oq safe deliverance, and hath preserved you in 
be greatest danger, &c. The verb hath pruerved 
199 here no nominative , case, for it cannot be 
iroperiy supplied by the preceding word ?nm^ 
rhich is in. the objective case* It ong\^t . to be, 
^d as h^ fiatk prctqrved you ; or rather, and ip 
rssfnie'^pu.' ' A man whose incUnatioos led bim 
> be cbrrupty and had great abilities to manage 
ielNp4a48t|aoyd»ftohad,d&c A cloud gat^er- 
ig in the iiorth, which we have he:Iped to raise, 
ad'osay quickly bi;eak ia a storm upoo our beads : 
id which may quickly. 
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TIm Aeailn«tlT« m commonly ^faiclfttbtftie4» 
▼erb ; bat somefiiDes it is put aAcr the ui^ii 
It is a simple feaot ; loiid l>otweefi Ate tiudlitfjr 
■ad tlie Terb or paftfciple^ if a componi teoMi 
as, • 

When a qoestioais asked, or acommaad given; 
as, Coofidest tbon in me ? Go ye -.--When, a sup- 
position is made without the conjanctioaifi 9^ 
Were it not for him :— When the Terb Is precede 
ed by the adverbs Aere, lAere, then, ihMee^ Aenc^ 
thus^ &c. as, Here am I ; Then coroeth the eod: 
•^When a senteece depends on n^th^r or n»r^ 
as to be coupled with another sentence ; as, Ti 
shall not eat of it, neither shall 'ye touch it 
When a Tcrb neuter is used ; as, On a sadden 
peered the kin|^ :-— Or, when an emphatical 
jective introduces a sentence f as, Happy 1^ 
man whose conscience does not repcoiK^h faiffi. 

BULE III. 

The inSnitire mood or part of a seni^ 
is soflMlimes used sufastaatively, and pecfi 
tlie office of a nominattve case to a verb 

To see the san is ptea&ant : To be good tr to 
happy : A desire to excel others in learning 
Tirtoe ft commendable: That warm cliist^ 
should accelerate the gnrowth of the humao M 
^nd shorten its duration, is very reasonable to * 
iievef : To be temperate in eating and drii ' 
to use exercise in the open air, and to pres 
the mind free from tumultuous emotions, to* 
best pte^eriratiYeiB of health. , 

It may be Observed, that whto the whole^^ 
tence forms but one nominative, conveyliig <^ 
of idlea, the fetb mtist^e dnnlar. B^^ 
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•e?«r&l pftfMMB^ coDMcted by a cftpiibfiTe coor 
fmctioD, 'es|if«s8cd or UDpUed, coostiiote tk« 
fionimyT^ to m T^rb, the v«:b roust In$ pkiml ; 
accoFdiog'lo the aboye exaoiplei^. 

The iofiidti?e sometimeft stands independent of 
Ibe rest of the senteiice ; as^ to .proceed ; to oonr 
•chide, &rC. This may be mailed the iofinitive 
absoLate* 

RULE IV. 

When a direct address is made, the noun Or 
proDouQ is in jlhe nominative case independent ; 
as, 

4aiitc of IsrHol ; king^ live ibrcver : Plato^ 
^thooreasoaest well. Jn these examples, the pec- 
I'fioaspeakii^ niakea a dire€ta4iiixcfis to kau^^Mng^ 
sad Plai0^ aiid they are therefore, ia ti^e nomina- 
tfre eascindepeiideat. it will be readily per- 
csifedtbat .the pominative indepeadeotfUijiist .al- 
ways be of ihe second person, because a direct 
address is made to no other. What is mea|it by a 
lUMin^s being independent^ when in this situation, 
is, that it is ifidependeat of asy v^rb. There is 
^ao verb, either ei^prossed or understood, with 
wMch it agrees. 

RULE V. 

Atoun or proaoun connected wilt a partici- 
I plC) and standing independently of the rest of 
t the sentence, is in the nominative case abso- 
! "lote ; a*,, 

. ^ham« beittg lost, all virtt^e is«M • That bair- 
''^ Imen discmwd loag jigp, tiiere is;no occasion 
' ^ nmuim iu Uece ^me in the first example is 
' % ^ a^moaUv^ ceie ab^otaU $ i« ^* U Msao 

L 
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personal tense of a ^erb, but is placed Witkihe 
partible indepeadeatlj of the rest of the seiH 
t^ace. Altfaoagb a noon thus sitnated hasnocoo^ 
nexion, cHher by government or agreement, wifh 
any other part of Ihe sentence, yet the participle 
with which it is joined has an agreement with the 
Bona with which it is placed, a^ sometimes gov- 
erns another word in the oiijective case ; as^Tbt 
san having dispersed the clonds, it began to grow 
warm. In this example tm^ is in the nomiuative 
case absolute with having dispersed ; having ^t- 
persed agrees with mn, and gOTems clouds io the 
objective. 

As in the use of the case absolute, the case b, 
m English, always the nominative, the followin|^ 
example b erroaeoos, in making it the objective: 
Solomon was of this mind ; and I have no dosbt 
he made as wise and true proverbs, a? any boiji 
has done since ; him only excepted, who was a 
much greatier and wiser man than Solomon, it 
should be, he only excepted. 

Of th^ PoBSissipe Case* 

RULE VI. 

When two nouns come together signlfyingdif- 
ferent things, the former, implying possession,. 
h in the possessive case, and governed by the 
latter : as 

My father^s house : Man^s happiness : Virtoe^ 
reward. The preposition of j<kned to a substan- 
tive, is frequently equivalent to the possessife 
case ; as, A chriMlan'^ fa^pe : the hope of atlTiris- 
tian. But it is only so, when the expression cin 
*e converted into t^he t'egalttr fortn of tb^ peesei- 



rive case. We can say, Ttie reward of virtaef 
aad Virtee's reward ; but thoa^ it is proper to 
sajr, A crown of gold, we caonot convert the ex* 
pressicm into the possessive case, and say, GoldV 
crowo. 

Sometimes a subslantiTe in the genitive or pos- 
sessive case stands alone, the latter one by which 
ft is governed, being understood : as, I called at 
the bookseller's ; that is, At the bookseller's ahttpi 

If seFeral nouns come together in the genitive 
cade, the apostrophe with s is annexed to the last, 
ttnd Qoderstood to the rest ; as, John nn^l Eliza^s 
1k>o][8 : This wlis my father^ mother, and uhcle^s 
iidflce. But when any words ifitervene, perhaps 
on account of the increased pacse, the sign of the 
possessive shotkld be annexed to each ; as, They 
lire John's as vr ell as Eliza's books ; I had the pbyo 
sician's the surgeon's, and the apo/thecary'i assise 
tanee. 

in poetry, the additional $ is ii^tjaently omitted, 
W the apostrophe retained^ in the same manaer 
^ Id substantives of the plural number ending in 
' I as. The wrath of Peleus' son. I'his seems 
^ot so alien able in prose ; which the following 
erroneous examples will demonstrate ; Moses' 
nhdster : Pliinehas' wife : Festos came into Fe • 
^'room : These answers were made tothc wit- 
^^ questions. But in cases which would give 
too much of the hissing sound, or increase the 
difficulty of preomiciation, the omission takes 
place even in prose ; as^ For righteousness' sake : 
^or coBscience' take. 

in some cases We use both the genitive terrain^ 
^tt<Ai and the pi^positioit of ; as. It is a discovery 
^f Sir Isaac Newton's. Sometimes, indeed, unless 
we throw the' setHeoceio^ another form, this 
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metlM^d is abaoJAiteljKiiecesfiary, io or^^^r to distk- 
yuUh the e^naei and Io five ibe i4e^ of property, 
striciijf so CiiUeii, wbicli is the most iQuportantof 
the raliitionft expressed by tbe genitive case : for 
the expressions, This picture of my friend, and 
this picture of my friend's, saggest very di&rent 
^ ideas : the Intter^ only, is that of property is ths 
strictest sense. The idea would, doubtless, bs 
coaveyed in the belter roanner, by saying) Thh 
picture belong] t>g. to my frle»d. 

When this double genitive, as some gramioari- 
009 term it, is not necessary to distinguish the 
ceose, and especially in a grave style, It is genei- 
Blly omitted. Except to prevent ambigd^, it 
Boems to be allowable only in cases which soppsM 
tbe lexisteace of a plurality of subjects of thi 
saiKt^ kind. )n the expressions^ A subject of the 
emperors ; A sentiment of my brother^s ; more | 
than one subject, and one sen^ment are suppMsd 
to beiong to the possessor. But when tkit plonl- 
ity is neither iatimated, nor necessarily supposed^ 
tbe double gieoitivei except as before mentiooedt 
sliould not be used. 

Of the Objecttm Cast. 

RULE VII. 

Transitive verbs govern the objectire ease ; 

as, 

■ ' '' . 

,Trutb QHQobletAcr ; She coAifprts am: Th^ 
jwippoft u9 : Virlueireivuirds her/ofio«»sr<. 

In English, the no3)inative case< deBOtipg the 
^uUject, usnaUy goes beAire the verb; and theob- 
•jectivecase denoting tho object, felloifs. tbe v^^^ 
tiansitive ; and iti» the relation . Ibat.tlie tunm 
iiiif to tbe verb wbicli deter mnes i^ ^siisew W 
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flic ;w-<M*wm Saving n proper form for €«feh tjf the 
Wes, ^ sometimes placed f^ttr the verb, when 
in tile nominative, and sometimes when in Vht ob- 
jective it is placed befote it; as, Whrnn yeigno- 
raatlj^ worship, him declare I onto joo. 

This position of the prondnh sometimes occa- 
aonsits proper case and government to be 'nc|f- 
lected ; as in the following insjances : Who should 
1 esteem more than the wise and good? By the 
character of those who you choose for your 
friends, your own is likelv to be formed : Th98e 
are the persons who he thought true to his inter- 
est : Who shbnld I see the other day but my old 
friend ? Whosoever the court favors. In all these 
places it ought to be whom^ the relative being 
governed in the objective case by the verbs, e»- 
^cw, choose, thought^ &c. H« who, under all prop- 
er circumstances, has the boldness to speak truth, 
choose for thy friend. It should l)e, kirn who. 

Some verbe of a neuter signification, sind oth- 
ers whose action is generally confined to the agent, 
become iramthve in certain situations, and govern 
an objective case ; as in the phrases, To dream 
^ ^ream ; to run a race ; to walk a horso : to 
*nce a child ; to live a virtuous life. In iristan- 
jes like these, the verb governs the noun which 
follows it, and is therefore transitive. Intransi- 
^Te verbs sometimes assume the form of the-pas- 
^^ ; AS, i am come ; i was gone ; H^ hM gvdwn ; 
* was ftllen ; &,c. These verbi are not puniVe, 
although they have the passive form, became 
<oey do not imply the recelting of mi ection' or 
impression from another. The action origifSites 
'^th the agent, or nominative, and to this its ef- 

L* 
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L^i go?«nui the objective ^;a«e ; w^ ,l^t tip) 
beware : ,Let us jvdge CAO^Udlj : Let tbevmot pre- 
sume. 

«ULE VIII- 

Participles of transitive verbs /govern (^e 
objective case ; as, 

They foand him transgressing the Jaws : And 
seeing the muUUudes^ he went up into a moontaio: 
And fitting diflcipl€;s, we tarried there sev^a 4»jifi' 
TrantgrsMnHg^ ueing^ and findings are participlcS) 
and govern the nouus which follow them. 

A participle joined to an adverb is sometimes 
vsed independently of the rest oi the rsentfipce ; 
us, Generially speakings his conduct was very hoQ- 
orable : Two objects may sometimes . be very 
happily, compared together, though they resemble 
each other, strictly speakings in nothing. Apsr- 
U9iple in this sitoatipn may be called independeiU, 
asiihas oo government of case or agreement 
with any noun. 

RULE IX. 

Verbs 6f teaching, giving, and some othen 
of & similar nature, govern two objectives) 
.the. one of a person and the otb^r of a tbijK > 

Ifo taajght fiiefffiamiii0r.' His tutor gave MsiiS 
f$m0n : He pventsed.tu a rsmard. in time eisai- 
pteSy the verbs, Un^ht^ g99e, aod^promiMcf, each rf 
themgtavMiis tlie (wo nouns imveidiately.f^^Uov- 
bsg* 
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^.a.prifpoflitioo uoderstood ; as, He taught gram- 

jpar |o j^e. Bat the verb certainly has as much 

|i^acK)qe^j)pn the pronoun tne, as it has upon the 

;|i^taDti,?e.^am?7car ; and why should it be said 

.(a2§;ojr)irn pne.and pt>t the other ! There appears 

to be DO propriety in understanding a word, or sup- 

poaiii; a word to be tfiipited, which, if expre$$ed, 

vroald neither add any Ihiog to the sense, nor ren- 

4tt*ithe imQp^ifS 9iiy more intelligibte/ Hence 

-^^ifippi^ius to V^ no propriety.in understanding 

!^iP!^QS|t^on to in the Qentepce under consider»- 

.jioD {.since the meaning is better expressed- when 

iUs, omitted. Let the sentence be subjected to 

,%o^oas examination, and it wiit be found that the 

ips^fUon .of the wqrd <o, instead of being an ithis- 

it^^Uapjis'rathera nervnion of the meanings for 

^Wctly speaking, it is not the ^ramtMr which b 

4^uS^lit»'but the jni/n/ is taught m the science of 

Jpm^nar. To say, He taught «^, is Kterallif true ; 

lot to say, He taqght.graiHffiBr, is true only in a 

;^f^lwe sense. Sometimes, however, the prep- 

-^tipn ipay be inserted before the pronoun, aufi 

'»%,Kleral meaning be preserved ; as, He gave 

4Q>e a book. Here the true meaning is, he gave a 

'^^,to me. But although a pronoun thus situated 

^^Qdis of a preposition before it, still the vet4> 

"Bsy be considered as the governing word, wlien 

<^ prepotttion is not inyerted. It isnotiinfre- 

»attttfi| the iomij^on oi,a pjeporttiii?n.p?!l» the 

o%e of government to the ver6, when it would 

i^lopg to thejprcponlion, if it were inserted ; as, 

Wc{ visited my fatber^s house ; . or, h^ visited al my 

fatfaerV house. He faces the storm ; or^ he faces 

<o the storm. He begged me to h% qniet ; or, be 
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beggea of nrb to be quiet. He ent^Vdfl Ihc dly ; 
or^ he entered into the cHy. In all'tfeese exam* 
pies, when the preposition is omitted, th6 verbis 
transitive ; it terminates on an object which It gOT» . 
eros. But when die preposition is insisrted, the 
verb becomes intransitive ; its power t)f govern- 
ment being taken awajr by the inteivention of an- 
other governing word. ■ . ' 

JclUL«£ A» 

A passive verb may govern an objective^ 
tvhen the words immediately preceding andfol- 
lowing itj do hot refer to the same thin^ ; as, 

> Henry wasqffer^d a dollar by his father to induce 
him to remain. Here the verb ^o^ offered, ter- 
.palliates on (loilar^ aud governs It. Change the 
iQunstructiop of the verb to the transitive form^ 
.and it will read thus ; |Ienry''s father offered Aim a 
dollar. In this instance, the verb governs two 
objectives, agrees^bly to Rule . dth. And in all 
cases in which a passive verb governs an objec- 
tive^ the sanieverb, if put in the transitive form, 
would govern two objectives, as in the examples 
which follow : He was refused admittance by the 
magistrate. Transitive — the magistrate re/used 
him admittance. They were denied the privilege of 
CI charter by the. legislature. Transitive — the 
legislature, denied them the privilege of A charter. 

RULE XL 

Prepositions govern the objectiiffe cas« ; as, 

I have heard a good cfiaraeter of her / From 
him that is needy, turn not away : A word to the 
wise is suffici^nt/pr them : We may be good sdid 
bappy without ricm. 



L 
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The foAowing ace examples of the Domioative 
tase being ttsed in9te«id of the objective : Whe 
serf est thoil under ? Who do you speak to ? We 
flre still much at a loss who civil poiver belongs 
to : Who dost thou ask for ? Associate oot with 
those who node can speak well of. In all these 
places it orught to be whom. 

The preposition is often separated from the 
relative which it governs : as, Whom wilt thou 
give it to ? instead of, To whom wilt thou give it ? 
He is an author whom 1 am much delighted with. 
This is an idiom to which our language is strongly 
inclined ; it prevails in common conversation, 
ind suits very well with the familiar style in 
trriting ; but the placing of the preposition be« 
I fore the relative is more graceful, as well as more 
[perspicuous, and agrees much better with the sol- 
emn and elevated style. 

RULE XII. 
Tfa6 eottjunction asj when it takes tiie mean- 
ing of /or, or, in tht character of^ governs an 
objective ; as, 

Addison, oi a writer of prose> is highly distin- 
gutelittd : tttkespenre, as a describer of human 
ni^tare, temBins unrivalled : Brutus, although suc- 
cewfol as a conspirator, was unfortunate as a gen- 
eral. In each of these example^) as performs the 
office of a preposition, and governs the following 
objective. 

RULEXni, 

InUfj^dMns sometimes govern an objective 

C9s^ y asj 

Ahmt ! O the tender He9 / O the soft mmity ! 
me miseraibte ; O wretched prince ! O cruel 
m^trse tit fortune ! 
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When |in address is made, the interjection doet 
not perform (he office of government ; as, O gen* 
eration of vipers ! Who hath warned you i6 flee 
from the wrath to come ! O Brutus I The bear* 
ens speed thee in thine enterprise ! O constascy^ 
be strong upon my side. In none of these eiram- 
pies does the interjection govern the noun wbiclr 
tjnllows it ; because in every instance an address 
is made, and consequently the noun is of the sec- 
oiid person, and nominative case independent* 

It may be proper also to remark, that the inter* 
jection is not to be considered as governing a 
word, when without essentially weakening the 
force of the expression, a verb may be supplied 
on which the nouu or pronoun may terminate ! as, 
O how vile that deed ! How sad its remembrance f 
]. e. O how vile wa^ that deed ) How sad is itsre-- 
membrance ! But when a verb cannot be suppliej^ 
without altering the phraseology and diminishii^ 
the forc^ of the sentence, the interje^iion 6hoald 
be considered as performing the office of govei 
mcnt. 

RULE XIV. 

The adverb Uke and the adjectives toorA 
like sometimes govern an objectiye case ; as. 

She moves Uke a queen. He is like kit fdlhes 
Sbe 18 worth him, and all his family. Ldke^ in 
first example, has the properties of an adTerfej^ 
and qualifies moves. It also has the properties ^\ 
a preposition, and' shows the relation bet wees ^ 
mmxes and queen ; it therefore governr ftifiefi in 
objective case. In the second example, like is 
«idjective belonging to the pronoun Ae, wid sboi 
the retatioo between i^ and /aiAer, and consequent 
ly gov»ern9 Jather in the objective. In the i\ 
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exam)»le,7i^rfA is ao a^ective, and beloi^ (o th« 
proDoan she. It aUo shows the relation betweeo 
i$ and him, and governs the latter word in the ob- 
jective. 

SoEoe grammarians consider iKords situated like 
qw:€H^ father^ and him^ lu the above examples, to 
be governed bj some preposition undorstood.-r 
But the insertion of a preposition would be atto« 
I gether superfluous ; as in each case the office of 
'' a preposition is evidently performed by another 
word. Besides, it would be impossible to place 
a preposition after the adjective worthy as here 
wed, without giving the sentence a ridiculous con- 
struction, and involving its meaning in obscurity. 

RULE XV. 

Npuns implying measure, lengtb of time^ and 
^stance of space, are put in th6 objective 
without a governing word ; as, 

The building is fifty feet in length : They ar- 
rived several, weeks ago : Baltimore is one hun^ 
dred miles distant frori Philadelphia. Here the 
nouns feet^ weeks^ and miles^ are all nouns in the 
objective case without a governing word. They 
are not governed by prepositions understood, for 
the obvious reason that prepositions cannot be 
ssed in this connexion with any propriety.-?- 
Should they be inserted, they would be an incum- 
brance worse than useless. Take, for instance, 
the last example i ^^ Baltimore is one hundred 
miles distant trom Philadelphia ,^^ and let some 
^preposition be supplied to govern miles. What 
preposition will it be ? And how would the sen- 
tence read with it inserted ? The fact is, suphln 
%e idiom of the English language, that a noup 
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Ihus sitTnit«d needs no goyerniogf word ; th« setf-* 
tence is complete in it« simplest form. 

RULE XVI. 
Participial nottns niaj have the same cases, 
and be governed in the same manner, as oom- 
mon substantives. They also have the power 
of governing other words in the objective case ; 
as, 

Our beaveoly Father^ bj diffusing his benefiit^ 
manifests his kindness : Blessed is the man that 
keepeth his band from doing euiL In these ex- 
amples, diffusing and doing arc participial noons, 
in the objective case, governed bjr the preposi- 
tions fry and /rom ; and they likewise govern the 
nouns beneJUs and tvil by which they are followed. 
Participial nouns are sometimes, placed after traa>* 
silive verbs and governed by tliem ; as, 1 cannot 
omit noting this truth: They could not uvoid 
seeing me iis i passed along the street. Here, Jtol- 
ing and neing are participial nouns, and are 
governed by the verbs omit and avoid. 

In the following examples the participial noun 
Is intrausitive, having no government of a case ; 
as. They talked of redimtn^ here last week: He 
is desirous of going with his (Viends. — in the fol- 
lowing sentences, the participial noun is used in 
the nominative case : The loving of our enemies 
is the command of God : The executing of good 
laws will strengthen government : His dging reA 
duced the family to poverty. 

The participial noun, although capable of ex- 
presjitug the relation of property or possession, 
does not elegantlj asspme the distinctive form of 
the possessive case: thus, instead of saying, Thej\ 






,'-iv«rn deprived of r^ailin^ anTd ir«itiog^s ai1vnti(a- 
.ge«: we more prd|>crly say, They w«re deprived 
l^of the adraBlffges <)f rendiogand trriUng. 

RULE xvn. 

. Two or more nouns coming together and sig« 
mfyiDg the #arne thing, are pat by apposition in 
the same case ; as, 

Joseph^ the $on of Jacob, was miioh helored hy 

bif /ather : The hraetites were greatly oppressed 

:by Phopaok, king of Egypt : Give me here Jekn 

(he 'hapHiCs head. In the first exampie, J^eph 

and 9on both ^effer to the same person, and HUe 

therefbre in apposition ; iq the second, Phardtfh 

and ^Ttgparein apposition ; In the third, Jofm^md 

iaptuCs are in apposkion, and both In the posses- 

. dv« case. The sjgn of the possessive lifter John 

^98 understood. Whea tivo nouns in the possessive 

'Caae thos. siuuTeed each other, in apposition,' tibe 

adgoof the possessive i^ very property omitted af- 

iter the fonner. Two or more noons of Ihe aia- 

^bir norober, when put in apposition, alwf^sre- 

qmre a singular verb. The following sentences 

.ase tliarafore iaaocnrate. Paxil Ihe »0roani of 

Cybrisf y .tiie «fio6iie to tihe Geottles, tMreemiaeitt 

Swt {»iiety and chrisUan enterprisa : tna« eafiintiit. 

^Saiamon^Ahe agm of David, aiid Jbtiig of istael, stt 

inadtLOeiebnatedTfcir wdsdom: t9 mooh lealthnit- 

ed. ' 

IrtJLE XVHL 

A^jrlntraasitive of passive Ti»fb nay have 
the: aame case after it asbefope it wImmi hotfi 
words refer to the same thing ; as, 

M 
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. The distipU$ were first called ckris^hm at An- 
tioctu The .Tcrb tb 6e, through all its Tai4atioii$, 
has the same case after it as thai which next pre*« 
cedes it : as, /aoi he whom they inYited : It may 
be Tor might bare heen) he^ but it cannot be (or 
coQid Bot hare he«n) /: It «eiems to have been he 
who conducted himaelf so wisely : It appeared (o 
be she that transacted the bosiness : /'utiderstocfd 
it to he kirn : I belieTe it 16 have been ihern : We 
at first took tt to be h^r ; but were' afterwards con- 
vlnced that it was not ehe : He is not thd person 
who it seeiiteH he was : She is not now the wo- 
mao iiiA«m tiiey represented her to have been: 
Wkam do yen fancy him to^be ? By these exam- 
plet^it appeaia that this verb hat no government 
of oasevhut serves, in all itsfbrmSftas a eanductw 
to the cafies ; so that t^e two cases which, in tiie 
.construction of th^ Sentence, are tbc next before 
and after it^ most always be alike. 

When the verb to he is underetood^ it has the 
same case before and after it as when it H expret^ 
'9ed : as, He seems tbe^ leader of the party : He 
aballcontiaoe clerkr: They appointedmeexecti/tf/; 
.1. e..he seems to be the leader of the party f 

. Verbs which signify to become, to wander^ t» im, 

t» diCi to gA, to retwmy and others of a similar na- 

tore, bare, the: same case before and after ikem ; 

taft, The talf became an ox: He wandered an ad- 

caet : He lived the object of paternal love» d&c* 

Passive verbs have the same case before and 
af^er them, whenv bath words. refer to the same 
thing ; as, He was styled Casar : She was named \ 
Penelope ": Homer is styled 'thie |)n«cc of jpdetsj : |,, 
i/amw was crieatcd a duke : The general was st- ^ 
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luted emperor : Tbc professor was appointed tifoT' 
to the prioce. ♦ • 

All the examples under .this rale, and all 0ther9' 
of a simitar patore, maybe explained on the 'prin- 
ciple that nouns and pronouns are in the satneeasej 
when they signify the same thing ; the one merely 
descrihing the other, or exhibiting it under difier«: 
eat ciicomstances. ' 

iscellaneous Itules^ 

RULE XIX. 

Pronouns must alwavs agree with their ante« 
cedents and the nouns for which they stand, in 
jjeDder and number ; as, 

TItis is the friend whom 1 love ; That is the 
lice which I hate : The king aud the queen Had 
)qt on their robes : The moon appears,^ and sfie 
ibines, hut the iighi is not her jswn. 

Tlie relative pronoun if of the same person 
?ith the antecedent ; as, Thou who lovest wisdom f 
who speak from experience. 

T*hia rule is violated Id the folloTving sentences : 
^ach of the sexes should keep within its particu- 
ur botmd9, and content themselves with the advan^' 
ag'es of t/ieir particular districts; bettor thus; 
l^he sexes should keep within their particular 
(mnd?, &c. Can any one, on their entrance into 
lie wortd, be fully secure that they shall not be 
eceived ? on his entrance, and that ^ shall. One 
bould not think too favourably of ourselves ; of 
it«'« self. He had one acquaintance which poisr 
ned iiis principl^f ; who poisoned. 

Who, which^ whdf^ and the relative that, though 
1 the objective c^y. are ajwa^s placed before the 
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verb; «• are also their compounds, 'ixhoevBr. »/io- 
soncr^ ^l&c. ; us. He whom ye seek : This is what, ^ 
or the thing which^or ll^at you want : Whomso- 
ever ytm: pl^sne to appoint. 

Personal pronouns , being used to supply the 
piao^ of the jioun, are not employed in the same 
part, of a saotencc as the npun which they renre- 
sent ; for it would be improper to say, The king; 
he is just : 1 saw her the queen ; The men (hey 
were iherc. The^e personals are superflqou?, as 
there is not the lea^t occasion for a subatltute in 
the sam« part where the principal word Is present. 
Th« . nominative case they in the foIl<>wif^ sen- 
(eoce;, is aUo fuperfiuous : Who, instead of goioi 
about doing good, they are perpetually intent ap- 
on doing mischief. 

The pronoun that is frequently applied to per- 
soo^ as well as* to things ; but after an adjective 
in fh6 euperhitive degree, and after the pronomiB- 
^1 adjective saoie, ft i^ generally used in prefer- 
ence to who or which ; as, Charles Xll, Icing of 
Sweden^ waaonis of the greatest madmen that the 
w4rld ever saw :, Cataline's followers were (he 
most profligate thai eauld be employed in anv city : 
tie is the same man tJmt tvc saw before. There 
are cases in whicli we cannot conveniently dis- 
pense with this relative as applied to person ; as, 
first, after wAo, the Interrogative ; Who that has 
any sense of religion, would have argued tbu9 ? 
Secondly, when persons make but a part of the 
antecedent ; The woman, and the estate that be- 
came his portion, were too much fur his paodera- 
tion. 

Many ^^ersoas are apt, in conrersation, to pnU 
the objective case of 'tfie personal pronouns, ia 
the place oCl^efe Slid 9k9se ; as, Give'me </i«ia 



hooka ; instead of ihoie bookt. W« may some- 
times fiod this faalt ei/en in writing. 

In some dialects, the word what is improperly 
used for that^ and sometimes we find it In this sense 
in writing : They will ne^er believe but tahai I 
have been entirely to blame. I am not satisfiad 
bat whaU &c. Instead of, bat that 

The pronoan relative who is so mach appropri- 
nted to persons, that there is generally harshness 
in the application of it, except to the proper 
names of persons, or the general terms m^rn, 
wotnan, &C. 

We hardly consider little children as per^ons^ 
because that term gives ns the idea of reeson and 
reflection ; and therefore the applicatioA of the 
personal relative w^, in this case, seems to be 
harsh. It is still more improperly applied to ani- 
mals. 

In one case eastern aathorizes as to ase which, 
vritli respect to persons ; and that is, when we wish 
to distingnisb one person of two, or a particular 
person among a number of others. We should 
then say. Which of the two ? or, Which of them 
is he, or she ? 

It u^ and it trot, are often, after the manner of 
the French, ased in a plural construction, and by 
some of oor best writers ; as, It is either a few 
^reat men who decide for the whole, or t^ ui the 
rabble that folh»w a sedttions nngleader : It t« they 
that are the real aothors, though the soldiers are 
the actors of the revolution : it was the hereUcs 
that irat began to rail, &c. ^Tis these that early 
taint the female mind. . 

The neuter pronoun U, by an idioiH^peculiar to 
tbe English language, is freqtiently joined in ex- 
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|il«Mtory fefttencet with « ooao or pronouii of the 
miifciilioe or feBiii|ii# gander ; at, It was I : It 
firiM thtt oNDi or womaUg tiiat did it 

Tlie Deotor prooQiMi ti, is sonietiiDea oiDi(tod 
anJ imdorsUNMl : tboa we say, As appearsi at fol- 
lows ; fur, As it appears, as it follows ; and, May 
be, for, It may be* 

The oeuter prooono it is sometioies eaapkyed 
(o exptess : 

1st The subject of any discourse or inquiry ; 
as, Ji bappeoed oq a suaiiner's day : Wbo is tl that 
calls 00 roe 7 

id. The state .or couditioB oi aoy penou or 
tfali^ : aS| How is it with you ? 

3d. The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause 
0f aay effect or eveat, or aoy person ccmsideied 
aMrely as a cause ; as. We heard her say it wai 
not he : The truth is, it was I that helped lierf 



RULE XX. 

If there is no nominative betwoed the rela- 
tive and the verb, the relatiw is jioinuiative 
case to the Terb ; as 

The master who iaughi us : The treea whitkare 
pkmi9(L 

RULE XXI. 

When a MBswiative eome»b§twwn ib^ relar 
tive and the wwhj the relaivre it govareed bf 
aome w«ri in ilo omnaember of wd ieatenee ; 



■ 



He who preserves me to wkrnnl owe mj heiiq[, 
wAete I anii^aiid wkamf. serve, is eternal. 

In the liiveral members of the }as| aeiiteiieef ^ 
(he relative performs a dfferent oflfee. fn Ae first 



iB6i»ber) it nwks the agent ; io the s4coMi it fabr 
nits to the goveniaeat of the prefXMiltioii ; ip the 
thirdf it repreiente the powetsor ; in iht foprtlf) 
ilie oljeot of ae actioo ; and therelere it aott be 
io the three dttfirveot cases, correspondeot to thos^ 



When both the antecedent and the relatiYO be- 
come nosiinatiTeB, iMich to different Terbs, tlie 
reltUve |i the nominotire to the fonneri and tb« 
anteeedeot to the latter verb ; as, True PkUo90phy^ 
which k (he ornament of our natore, eonmti more 
Io lofe of onr ditty« and the practice of rirtn^, 
thao Id g;reat talents and extensire knewlec^e. 

When the Telatiye pronoun b of the interroga« 
I tiro kind, the none or pronoun containlnff the aot 
ivi^er must be in the same case as that which con* 
tiimtbe^nes^n; as, Wkon bpoks are these t 
Vh^y m J^hn'M. FFAegare them to him ? W^. Of 
Whm did yon buy them 9 Of a bookslBller. To «x« 
ims Abe aatwen at large, we ebould say. They 
^ Jobe's books. We gave them to him. We 
'h)Qf bt them ot* a bookseller. As the relative pro^ 
Boqo, when used interrogatirely, refers to the sob* 
^QOBt word or phrase containing the enswer to 
^ foestion, that word or phrase may pnoperjy 
^ tomed the jm^mjimhi to the interrogative. 

RUJLE XXU. 
Every «djeictive, imd every prenojanand fMur- 
^^e* naeo ndl^Mfeivialf , belong to some omm 
^ linmoiin .espreipad or understood .; as, 

He is a ^ood as well as e vtie «iMm : Fmn are 
■fW; i. e. few persont are hapR^: 7*Ml§n 
rwmantwaih ; i. e. this walk is {liealant : He 
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trrote in a: style which was eany nndjtomng; i. e. 
ivhich was an easy and flowing style. 

The word means^ and the phrases, by tJvUmeem^ 
by that meam^ are used by our best and most cor- 
rect writers, in the singular namber. They arc, 
indeed in so general and approved use,that it woald 
appear awkward, if not anected, to apply the old 
si^galar form, and say, By this mean^ by that mean ; 
allhoagh it is more agreeable to the general anal- 
ogy of the language. The word mearn (says Priest 
ly) ^belongs to the clas« of words, which do oof 
chang)» their termination on account of nun^ber; 
for it is used alike in both numbers. 

The word amends is used in this manner in the! 
fdllowing sentences : Though he did not succee< 
he gained the approbation of his country : am 
with this amends^ he was content : Peace of xnio^ 
is an honourable amends for the sacrifices 
interest. 
The practice of the best and most correct #ri( 
or a majority of them, corroborated by general 
age /orms, during its continuance, the standard 
language ; especially, if, lo particlar instances, ti 
practice continue' after objection and due cwnS 
eration. Every connexion and application of words 
and phrases, thus supported, must therefore be 
entitled to respect 

On this principle, many forms of expression, 
not less deviating from the general analogy of 
the language than those before mentioned, are ti 
be considered as strictly prqper and josti&abl^ 

Of this kind are the following : AVme of thent 
ar£ varied to express the gender: and yet ftoMf 
originally signihed one: He himself shill do tbi^ 
work I here, i^hat was at first appropriated to ihi 



object! Te^ it now properlj^ used 199 tb^ ifo^nifi^UTft, 

When two ptersons or things are spok^D of in ly 
seDteiK;e, Qod tb^re is occssIob to istentloQ, thenir 
a^ain for the sake o[ dJistiDction, th^t ia n^ed in 
rcfereoco to the ibroMfr, and dm io- re&neoco to 
tfa« latter : as^ Self-love, which i» the sprii^ of 
action in the soul^ is ruled b^ reason } but for 
(haty man wonld be inactive ; and but. for thif-t he 
H'ouM be jsctive to no end. 

The distributive adjective pronouns, cac&^ ^^f^ 
either^ agree with tike douns, pronouns, and verba, 
of the singijiW numb^faofl^y ;. ynless the plural 
noun convey a collecUve idea^ a^, t^very six 
month : Emry hundred years. 

The fbiiowing phrases are e^cceptiooable ; Let 
^ach esteem others better than themseives; it 
ought to be hmHlfi The language should be both 
^rspicuous and correct ; in proportion as dther of 
these two quaU ties are wanting, the langnage isim* 
peT§9^'fh should be is wanting. Every one of the 
letters bear tegnlar dates, s|nd contain prooft of at- 
tachoaent ; bears a regular daU^ and contains. 
Every^ town and village were burned: Every 
grove. and every tree were cut down \ was byrni'uy 
.and x»as cut down. 

Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied as 
adverbs ; ais, Indiifefent honest ; excellent well ; 
n^iserable poor. Instead of, Indifferently honest : 
exeellently well ; miserably poor. He behaveq 
himself conformable to that great example; con- 
fortnablif. Endeavour te live hereafter suitable to 
a person in thy sitnation ; smtably, I can neyer 
think 80 very mean of him; fneanly- He describes 
1)6$ river agreeai^ie to the common reading: 
agreeably. The adjective pronoun suck is often 
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iiiiMipj)tted ; «8, He was su^ an extravagant young 
man, that he spent bis whole patrimony in a few 

r' sars ; it sboald be, so tatir^tvagcni a yfntng man. 
Derer before saw such large, trees ; saw trees so 
large. When we refer to the species or nature of 
athingy the woM tiieA is properly used ; as, Such 
a temper is seldom ibond; but when degrees Is 
signified^ we use the word so ; as, So bad a tem- 
per is seldom found. 

• Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adject- 
ives ; as. The tutor addressed hioi in terms rather 
warm, but suitably to his offence ; suitalAe. They i 
were seen wandering about solitarily and distreiss- 
ed; sdlitarv. He lived in a manner agreeably to the 
dictates of reason and religion? agreeable.- The 
study of syntax should be previously to that o 
punctuatioo ; previous. 

It is sometimes difficult to determine whether an' 
adjective or an adverb ought to be U9ed. It may h€> 
of use to the learner to observe that the verb to 
be in all its moods and tenses generally ret\X3&: 
the word immediately connected with it to be au 
adjective ? consequently when the verb' to be cm^ 
be subsituted for any other, without varying the« 
construction, or essentially varying the mending,^ 
th^ verb thus capable of being changed, must 
also be connected with an adjective. The follow- 
ing are examples of this oatbre : He feels warm ? 
2e is warm :) She livet free from care ? (she «*, 
c. :) They now appear happy; (they now SLie 
iiappv :) He has grown bold in sin ; (he is bold 
&rC. :) How deligtful the country appears; {is : J 
How pleasant the fields look *, {are:) the apple ^ 
t ass sour : {is sour.) in all thei^e sentences vre^ 
can easily substitute some t>f the variations of tfae 
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Terbeoif for (be oth€v variw^ But ttase same 
?erb^ are so constriicted that we cannot do this : 
and coosequently are folidwed by aa adv«rb : as. 
He /eels warmljr the lasait offered hioi : She Mu 
freely at another's expense. : How. happily they 
appear to live ? He has . grown sincerelgr Tirtii* 
ous. ., 

The rale to which these illustratioDs have re- 
ference, it is hoped, will he found weinl, although 
it is not to be consiiefed as oCaniversal applica- 
tion. Aaomilies in languagie most ofteii he eo» 
countered. 

Adjective that have ha themselves a snperlfi- 
tive signification, do not properly adnit of the 
superlative or compasaMve form sopevadded :*^ 
such as, Chief, extreme, perfect, right, universal, 
supreme, &.€• which are sometimes. improperly 
written, Chiefest, extremast, perfectest, tightest, 
most universal, most supreme. 

Inaccuracies are often found in the way in which 
the degrees of comparison are applied and con- 
Btructed. The following are examples of . wrong 
censtructlon in this respect: Thisaioble >jBation 
bath, of all others, admitted fewer corrttptioM.*-v 
The word /ewer is here construed precisely as if 
it were the superlative. It should he. This no- 
l>Ie nation hath admitted fewer cormptioBS . than 
my other. We cominoplysay, Thisistheweak- 
up of the two Tor, The wealcest of the two : but 
l^e former is the regular mode of expression^ ber 
lause there are only two things compiared. 
A substantive with its adjective is sometimes 
koned aii one compound word, whence, they 
en take another adjective and sometimes a 
rd,andsoon : as. An old man: a good old man : 
verj learned^' judicious, good old man. 
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Mi^tttitta «tfe often nwS 8iitetaiiii««ly : as^ 
•li»f% odttfiM^oa OKI thd fwor : be feet tp the 
4kifen^ «iffi eyes to the Mkd, 

fcuMmntivM are oftem used as adjeclires.^ 
in ^Ms 'CMie tli« 'w^ord'winsed i» soauetimes qdcoh' 
-netted with tlio substantives to which it xelates ; 
sometimes connected with it by a hyphen; 4ind 
«Otaed«fees Joined to it so aa to>ma^e the two words 
coalesce. Tlie total aepsnradon is proper when 
either nf the tw«^ wwds ia lon^i or when theycos- 
-fliot Im flunntly fwon^aoci^ ^as one word i as, An 
adjective pronoun, a silver watch^ a stone cistem ; 
■Ibe kyphen^ls ssed Wkenboth the ivacisjiVB short, 
nnd aremadilypreoonncevl as afingie word r as, 
Ooaki^ne, cwrn^^ii, fFiii44roe : the words coa^ 
leioe, when they •are veadfiiy pronounced toge& 
eiV'have a- long estsibllshed assocration^'and are ii 
frequent ose : as, He^og^comb^glngerlnrewi^ink 
horn, yorkshire. 

'When no adjective has a preposition befefe It 
Uhs adbstaiitive being vndevstoiid^t takes the nstsrt 
nf an mdvcHs and ds ooosldttred «s ^an ^ ad viexb : ai^ 
In igmeril, in perticniar, ^ haile, be. Ihn t Is, Qto 
eraUy, >paisticnlar)y, hastily. 

Adverbs ^nalify re^i^, adjec(ives4, '{tavtici 
(rieti'and ether adwi^bii : ee, 

The current^/fcfw^ rapidly : The tctiUs ot t 
ondHalion i^eteveri/advantageoui :^Wliat is too 
disagreeai/ie than It) hear a n)^n perp^fuifty 
bWning^of the aeiWnfs ofPi*oVfd€hcetTliey 
Ibnned the s^rvicie nxitmeh'i&^ll 

Adverts soto^inires qnatify ^ ptfeposftf tfti, 36 
tinofes an atttdfc, adU sotoctttos a pHtn?e or fi* 
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sentence. A preposition ; as, To see tbe yirtne 
of a hero tried almost betfondthe stretcli of human 
power: He arrived juirf before noon : He was 
scourged nearly to death. Mmott^jusU and nearly^ 
are adverbs, and qualify the prepositions wliich 
Immediately succeed them. 

In the following examples, the adverb is made 
to qualify an article ; as, VXiy^i almost a dollar ; he 
^rode nearly a mile. If, in the above examples, 
^the adverbs ohnost and nkafly^ should be made to 
qualily the words lost and rode^ it will be perceir- 
ed that the idea of actual loss will not be express- 
ed in the first example, nor of riding in the sec- 
Ond« In both cases, the adverb evidently qualifies 
the article ; and the article thus qualified, ^^limits 
the signification^^ of the noun. V 

The following are examples of an adverb^s quail- 
lyittg a whole sentence without reference to any 
particular word : Now Herod the tetrarch heard 
all that was done by him and he was perplexed, &c, 
Well^ if we must go, let us endeavor to be prepar- 
ed. And what was the effect oi such a mode of disci- 
pline ? Wky it made the subject of it still worse. 
TAere was a man sent from God whose mme was 
John. The adverbs ntrm^ well, why^ and there, as us* 
^d in the above examples, have no reference to any 
particular word, and add nothing to the sense, yet 
they qualify the se uiencei in which they stami, by 
introducing them with greater ease. 

Id imitatioa of the French idiom, the adverb of 
place where is often used instead of the relatire 
i>ronoun and a preposition ; as, They firamed a 
i^otestation, where they repeated all their former 
viaims ; i. e. in which they repeated. The king 
wm» still determined to run forward in the same 
porse where he was al^ady, by his precipitate 

If 
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career, too fatally advanced ; i, e« t» wMch he 
was. 

The adverlw hencci thence^ aad whence^ imply a 
prepositioD ; for they sigDify Jrom this piate^ from 
that plauy from what place. It seems, therefore, 
etrictly speaking, to be improper to join a prepo- 
sition with them, because it is superfluous ; as. 
This is the leviathan^ from whence the wits of our 
age are said to borrow their weapons : An ancient 
author prophecies from hence. But the origin of 
these words is little attended to, and the preposi- 
iion/rom is so often used in construction with 
them, that the omission of it, in many cases, would 
seem stiff, and be disagreeable. When thiis inser- 
ted, the prepoflition may be considered as a part 
of the adverb: the adverb bei^ divided into two 
words. 

The adverbs hcre^ there^ where^ are often improp- 
erly applied to verbs i^ig^ifying motion, instead of 
the adverbs hither^ thither j whither \ as. He came 
here hastily : They rode iWe with speed. They 
should bei He came hiAer i They rode thither^ kc, 

RULE XXIV. 

Conjunctions connect the same moods and 
tenses of verbs, and cases pf nouns and pro- 
nons ; as, 

Candor is t(x be approved and practised : If 
thou sincerely desire and earnestly pursue virtue, 
she will assuredly be found by thee, &nd prove aj 
rich reward : The master taught her and tne it 
write : He and she were schoolfellows. 

This rule refers only to nouns and pronoana 
which have the same bearing or relation with re^ 
gard to other parts of the sentence. Conjnnctioi 
not unfrequently connect different moods and teB** 
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ses of verbs. Iq scrch iostances, howeyer, the 
nominative must geDerally, if not always, be re- 
peated. We may say, He lives temperately, and 
be should live temperately : He may reiurriy but 
he will not continue : She was proud though she 
if now humble ; but it is obvious, that in such ca- 
j^et, the nominatife ought to be repeated ; and that 
by this means, the latter members of these senten- 
ces are rendered not so strictly dependent on the 
precediog, as those are which come under the 
mie. When, in the progress of a sentence, we' 
pass from the affirmative to the negative form, or 
from the negative to the affirmative, the subject, 
or Dominative, is always resumed : as, He is rich, 
but he is not respectable : He is not rich, but he 
is respectable. There appears to be, in general, 
equal reason for repeating the nominative and re- 
suming the subject, when the course of the sen- 
tence is diverted by a change of the mood or 
tense. The following sentences may therefore 
be improved : Anger glances into the breast of a 
wise man, but will rest only in the bosom of fools ; 
but rests only ; or, but it will rest only. ^ Virtue is 
praised by many, and would be desired also, *if 
ber worth were really known *, and she would. 
The world begins to recede, and will soon dis- 
appear ; and it will. 

« Some conjunctions require the indicative, some 
the subjunctive mood ailer them. When some- 
thing contingent or doubtful is implied, the verb is 
in the subjunctive mood ; as, Ifhe approves of this 
arrangement, let him not hesitate to adopt it ; He 
will not be pardoned, unless he repent. If I were 
to write, he would not regard it. 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolate 
mature require the indicative mood ^ as, He is 
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healthy heeause he is temperate ; iho^h he u 
poor, he is contented and happy. 

XXV. 

Two or more nouns connected by a copula- 
tive conjunction require the words with which 
they agree to be plt|ral ; if connected by a 
disjunctive conjunction, the verb, noun, or pro- 
noun, with which they ia|;ree, must be singular ; 
as, 

Socrates and Plat6 tpcre wise ; - they were the 
most eminent philosophers of Cfrcfece. The sua 
that rolls over oar heads, the food that we receive, 
the rest that we enjoy, daily admonish i§b Df a su- 
perior and superintending Power. 

This rule is often violated ; some instances of 
which are annexed : And so was also James and 
John the sons of Zebedee, who were partnen 
with Simon ; and so vcrealso. By whose power 
all good and evil is distributed ;' art distributed. 
Their loire, and their hatred, and their envy, U 
BOW perished \ are perished. 

When the noons ar^ nearly related, or scarcely 
distinguishable in sense, and sometimes even when 
they are very different, «ome authors have thought 
it allowable to put the verbs, nouns, and pronouns, 
in the singular number ; as, Tranquillity apd peace 
dwells there : Ignorance and negligence has pro« 
duced the effect : The discomfiture and slaughter 
was very great. This,i however, is not strictly 
comformable to the principles of grammar. 

The coDJunction disjunctive has an effect con- 
trary to that of the conjunction copulative ; for 
as the verb, noun, or pronoun, is referred to the 
preceding terms taken separately, it must be in the 
^ singular number ; as, Ignorance or negligence ha 
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taased this mistake : Jobn^ James, or Joseph, in- 
tends to accoropanj me : There ci, in many minds, 
neither knowledge nor understanding. 

BULE XXVI. 

A uoiin of multitude, or signifying many, has 
a verb, noun, or pronoun agreeing with it either 
in the singular or plural number. 

In the application of this rule regard should be 
bad to the import of the word as conveying unity 
or plurality of idea ; as, The meeting was large : 
The parliament i4 dissolved : The nation is power- 
ful : My people do not consider ; they have not 
known me : The multitude eagerly pursue pleia« 
ure as <A^> chief good : The council were divi- 
ded in their sentiments. . 
We ought to consider whether the term will im- 
mediately suggest the idea of the number it repre- 
sents, or whether it exhiWtsto the mind the idea 
j of the whole as o^e thing. In the former case, the 
iiverb ought to be plural; in the latter, it ought to 
[be singular. Thus it seems improper to say, 
The peasantry goes barefoot ; The people is rep- 
resented by able statesmen. It would be better 
to say, The pcasaotry go barefoot ; the people 
are leprefcented, &c. On the contrary, there is 
■ a harshness in the following sentences, in which 
pouns of number have verbs plural ; because the 
; ideas they represent seem not to be sufficiently di- 
vided in the mind : The court of Rome were not 
ivithout solicitude : The house of commons were 
of small weight : An army were immediately as- 
sembled : Ttee court of Rome have been justly 
censured for their violent proceedings. 
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RULE XXVII. 

The infinitive mood may be governed by a 
verb, noun, adjective, or participle ; as, 

Cuue to do evil : They have a disposition to do' 
right : He is eager to learn : Endeavoring to per- 
suade. 

The iDfinitive mood is some time? governed bj 
a conjunction; as, He was so sanguine, as to ttnii' 
cipcjU no (^position. Sometimes it is governed 
by an adverb; as, I know not horm to proeeti* 
Sometimes by a preposition : as. The ship'iso^f 
to sail. The preposttion about^ in this example, 
is in a similar situation to the participle going in 
the seutence which follow$, and has the same in- 
fluence in governing the infinitive mood : 1 a( 
now going to speak to you on a subject of impor<| 
tance. (See remarks on the word goings wbi 
connected with sentences thus constructed, in th< 
account of Participles, page 45.) That the pre] 
osition about governs the verb to sail in the abov^ 
example, wilt appear evidenf by changing tl 
verb to a participial noun ; as. The ship is 
sailing ; saiUng is here evidently a particfpialaoQi 
in the objective case, and governed by about. 

The particle to, though generally used before 
a verb in the infinitive mood, is sometimes proper 
)y omitted : as, I heard him say it ; instead of 
to say it. 

The verbs which have commonly other verb 
following them in 4he infinitive mood, without tb( 
sign to, are bid^ dare^ need^ make, see, kear^ feeli 
and also, let^ not used as an auxiliary, and perj 
baps a few others ; as, i bade bim do it : Ye dar^ 
not do it : i saw him do it : i heard Mm s^y it^ 
Tbott lettest Mm go. ' 
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The ftigii to wlki» nnClWktiy preceded hy/er ; as, 
What went ye Qnifor to see 7 The word^/or, 
before the iivlfiiutive, is now, ia almost every case, 
obsolete. 



i SUPPiEMENTAUY OBSERVATIONS. 

\'* \. The article refers to a noun of pronoBD, 
expressedorundefstood, and limits hs signifi- 
1 caiioo. It is the nature of both the aiticles to 
f limit the thing spoken of. 

A detetniines it to be one single thing of 
i the kind, leaving it still uncertain which ; the 
■\ determines which it is, or, of many, which 
t thej are. 

^ 2. Adverbs, though they have ne government 
f of the cases of nouns and pronouns, require an 
I appropriate situation in the sentence, viz ; for 
j^ the most part, before adjectives, after verbs 
I tranisitive or intransitive, and frequently be- 
I tween the auxiliary and the verb : as^ He 
made a nery snuibk discourse ; He sp$k§ tm- 
afietedly Bad Jortibly^ wad wa9 Mitm&jdy hMxd 
by the whole assembly. 

For the placing of the adverb, however, on 
all occasions, no determinate rule can be giv- 
en. Sometimes it is placed with propriety 
before the verb or at some distance after it ; 
sometimes between the two auxiliaries, and 
sometimes after them both. The general rule 
above given may be of some importance, but 
the easy flow and perspicuity of the phrase, 
are the things which ought to be duefly regard- 
ed. 



t 
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3. la the use of words and phrases which, 
in point of time, relate to each other, a due 
regard to that relation should be observed. 
Instead of saying, the Lord hath given and the 
Lord hath taken away ; we should say, The 
Lord gave and the Lord f^ath taken away. In- 
stead of, I remember the family more than 
twesoij years ; it should be, * I have remember- 
ed the family more than twenty years. - 

The last week I intended tohiwe toritten^ is a 
very common phrase ; the infinitive being in 
the past time, as well as the verb which it fol- 
lows. But it is certainly wrong ; for how long 
soever it now is since I thought of writing, to 
wite was then present to me, and must still be 
considered as present, when I bring back that 
time and the thoughts of it. It ought there- 
fore to be^ The last week I intended to write. 
The following sentences are. also erroneous : I 
cannot excuse the remissness of those whose 
business it should have been, as it certamly 
was their interest, to have interpoaed their ffood 
offices : There were two circumstances vmch 
made it necessary for them to have lost no time : 
History painters would have found it diflScult 
to have invenied such a species of beings : 
They ought to be, to interpose, to lose, to invent. 
^ 4. Two negatives, in English, destroy one 
another, or are equivalent to an affirmative : 
as, \Nhr did they not perceive him ; that is, 
they did perceive him : His language, though 
inelegant, is not ungrammatical ; that is^ it ii 
grammatical. 
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6« To deterffliiie what case a noun or pro- 
Bovii vfiist be in, when it ftfUein the eonjnno 
tiooB tiiian or 4», attend welt to the sense ^d 
supply the <eUipfit8 ; as, Thou art wiser than 
I ; that is, than I am : They loved him m6re 
than me ; that is, more fhimthey loved me : 
The sentiment is well expressed by Phtto, hot 
much better by Solomon than him *; ^hat is, 
than by him. 

The propriety or impropriety of many phra- 
ses m ihe preceding as well as in some other 
-forms, may iie discovered, by isnpplying the 
words that are not expressed ; • which will be 
evident from the foUomng instances of errone- 
ous construction : He can read A>etter than 
me : He is as good as her : Whether I be 
present or no : Who did this ? Me. Bj sup- 
plying the words understood m each of the 
I phrases, their impropriety and governing rule 
i will appear ; as, Better than I can read : As 
good aa she is : Present or not present : I did 

tit- 

[ When the relative tcAo follows tkanj it must 
be in the objective case ; as, Alfred, than 
uhonij a greater king never reigned, &c. 

! Beelzebub, than tMom, Satan except, none 

^ higher sat, &c. In these examples, whom 1? 
governed by Atfn. It is remarkable that in 
such instances, if the personal pronoun were 
used, it would be in the nominative case ; as, 
A greater ku^ never reigned than As, that is, 
than ht toot. Beelzebub, than he, fcc* ; that 
4S, than he sol. 
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6. To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and 
express our ideas ioiew words^ an ellipsis, 
omission of some words, is freqaentlj admitted!] 
Instead of sayii^, He was a learned man^ b( 
was a wise man, he was a good man, we make 
use of the ellipsis, and say, He was a leamei 
wise> and good man. 

When the omission of words would obscari 
the sentence^ weaken its force, or be attenddj 
with an impropriety, they must be expressed. 
In the sentence, We are apt to love who lovej 
usy the word thas^ should be supplied. Abeai 
tiful field and trees, is not proper language, 
should be, BeautifUl fields and trees ; or, 
beautiful field, and fine trees. 

Aln^ost all compounded sentences are mor< 
or less elliptical ; some examples of wbicl 
may be seen under the difierent parts 
speech. 

The ellipsis of the article is thus used ; . 
man, woman, and child ; that is, annan, a w< 
man, and a child : A house and garden ; thatis,j 
a house and a garden : The, sun and moon 
that is, the sun and the moon : The day 
hour : that is, the day and the hour. Id all] 
these instances, the article being once expres 
ed, the repetition of it becomes unnecessary.] 
There is, nowever, an exception to this obsei 
vation, when some peculiar emphasis requires] 
a repetition; as, in the following sentence 
Not only the year, but the day^ and the hour# 
In this-* case, the ellipsis of the last articlejj 
would be improper. When a difierent form 
the article is requisite, the article is also prop- 1 
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J repe&ted ; iis, .d house and on orchard ; 

lead of, a bouse and orchard. 

The noun is frequently omitted in the fol* 
wing manner : The laws of God and man ; 

at is, the laws of God, and the laws of man. 

some very emphatical expressions the ellip- 

is should not be used ; as, Christ the power of 

''od, ^k)d the wisdom of God ; which is more 

emphatical than, Christ the power and wisdom 

pf God. 

I The ellipsis of the adjecHve is used in the 
Idlowing manner : A delightful garden and or- 
Vard : A little man and woman ; that is, a 

le man and a little woman. In such eliip- 
cal expressions as these, the acyective ought 

have exactly the same signification, and to 

quite as proper, when joined to the latter 
bstantive as to the former ; otherwise the 
lipsis should not be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied 

nouns of different numbers ; as, a magnifi- 
cat bouse and gardens. In this case it is bet- 
er to use another adjective ^ as, A magnificent 
" use and fine gardens. 

The following is the ellipsis of the ptonaun : 
love and fear him '; that is, I love him, and I 
ear him: My house and lands; that is, my 

se and my lands. 

In these instances the ellipsis may take place 
itfa propriety ; but if we would be more ex- 
ress and emphatical, it must not be used ; as, 
~is friends and his* foes ; My sons and my 

ughters. 
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]tt foiM of (he eommon formB-^of speech, 
the relative pronomi is usually omitted ; at^ 
This 18 the man they love ; instead oT, This is' 
the maa uhom they love. 

These are the goodir they bought ; fer^ 
Tiliese are the goods vohkh they bought* 

In compiex sentences, it is much better i\ 
have the relative proAonn expressed ; as,iti 
niorepfoper to say, The posture irf Tvhich 
lay ; than, In the posture I lay ; The horsle 
Which I rode fell down ; than, The horse 
rode, felt down. 

The antecedent and relatite connect t 
parts of a sentence together, add, to prove 
obscurity and conftidon, should answer toeac 
other wid) great etKactness. We speak thr 
we do know, and testify that we have seei 
Here the ellipsis is manifestly improper, 
ought to be fliuppKed ; as, We speak 
v^ieh we do know, and testify that ifihkk 
have seen. 

The ellipsis of the verb is used in tM fol 
lowing instances : The man was oldand crafty 
that IS, the man was old, and the manwa' 
crafty : Thou art poor, and wretches 
and miserable, and blind, and naked. If M 
would fill up the ellipsis in the last sentenceJ 
thou art ought to be repeated before each o^ 
the adjectives* 

If in such enumerations, we choose to poio^ 
out one property above the rest, that propert] 
must be placed last, and the ellipsis supplied;) 
as. She is young and beautiful, and she is gooi' 



iw^ttOfiea&iidfiearbim*; tttttis,! Trent 
% flbe zjodlmiad to heai^ him. In this instancd 
diere if iot iMify an rilipsis 6f the governing 
fwtiwM^ but likfitTfiie of the sign of the in* 
initi^e mooi^ 

, Doy M^hiMt hadf shaU, wUi nuxyy mighij 
imi the test 4( the au^uliaries oCtbe eompoifid 
^B»ini,' aie frequently n^eicl^ aloae^ to spare the 

ipetitiui of the yerb ; as, He' regards his 
pord, but thou dost not ; i. 0, dost not regard 
We succeeded, but they did dot ; did not 
eeed : i have learned my tasfc/but tbou 

ast not ; hast not learned. Iliey must and 

key b1»U be punished ; that is, they must be 

nicQlied. 
i![be ellipsis ojf the odt^eri is used in the foK 

wing manner : Qe spoke and acted wisely ; 

at is j He eypoke wisely, and he acted wisely. 
Thrice I went, and offered niy service ; that 

V Thrice I went, and thrice I offered my ser* 
vice. ' ■■'■''. 

The ellipsis of ttie preposilioA, as well as of 
Aeverb, is ^een in the following instances : 
He went, into the abbeys, halls, -and public 
ibmldingi ; that is, he-went iirto the abbeys, he 
!went into the balls, and be went into the pnb- 
Jic buildings. He also went through all the 
btreets and lanes of the city ; that is, Through 
Ml the street^) and through all the lanes,&s€. 
ile s^oke -to every man and woman there ; 
that is, to every man and to every womai)^. 

. iThe ellipsiit of the eonjunctiofi is as follows ': 
Tliey. confess the powe^ wisdonii goodneiss, 
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I&parsiBg transitive ^erbsi the learser aii(roli 
frequently be reqaired (o exjpress the verb ia 
the passive voice ; aii, Transitive, I fore, ehaog- 
ed into the passive voiee, it ia / am hvti* I 
ruUj is transitive ^ changed inte tiie passive 
voice, it is f am ttiled. 

By tbwi exercising the pupil, — hj vet^ithf 
him, on his first attempts at parsing, to give 
reasoMioT disposing <^ a wokl in the manner b 
does, and to eipress the various changes tak 
"ifkich the different parts of speech are sUDJectAj 
declining his nouns, and comparing his adjec^t, 
tives, oonjugatiiKg his verbs, and putting them 
tbroo^ the different moods, tenses and voices, 
be will very soon acquire that familiarity witb 
all the elementary principles of the science, 
vrhioh will enable him to parse any good Eog* 
lish^ which is not obscure in its meaning, wiA 
.readiness and accuracy* 

" The man is happy who lives virtuously." 

The is the definite aftiele^ relating to nM 
Man IS a common noun, third person^ sii^}^^ 
number, masculine gender, and nominative 
case to 19. Rute I. bison irregular, intransi- 
tive verb, indicative mood, present tense, thir<l 
person, singular number, and agrees with man. 
Rule 2* Happy is an adjective, in the positive 
state, and belongs to man. Rule 22, Whqi^^ 
relative pronoun, referring to man as its ante- 
cedent, third person, singular number, mascu* 
line gender, and nominative case to Kves. Rule 
19 & SO. Lives Is a regular ihtrailsitive verb, 
indicative mood, present tense, third person, 
singular number, and agrees with wh^ Rule 2* 
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YvrtWAuily is an adverb of manneri and quali- 
fies UotB^ Rule 29. 

Why is ike an article ? Because it is a word 
prefixed to a substantive to point it out and 
limit its signification. Why is it called the 
ife/!mfe article ? Because it points out the par- 
ticular subject to which it relates. 
i Why is man a noun ? Because it is the name 
'of something. Why a common noun ? Be- 
iCause it is one of a species, or one of many 
kinds. Why third person ? Because it is the 
person spoken of. Why singular number ? Be 
cause it expresses but one object. Why mas- 
culine genaer ? Because it denotes an object 
of the male kind. Why hi the nominative 
'cas^ ? Because it is the subject of the verb. 
- Why is is a verb ? Because it expresses be- 
ing or state of being. Why is it irregu- 
lar ? IBecause it does not form its imperfect 
tense and perfect participle in d or df. Why 
is it intransitive ? Because it does not pass ' 
<>ver and terminate on any object. Why is 
it in the indicative mood ? Because it is 
a simple declaration. Why is it present 
tense ? Because it represents the being or 
state of being expressed, as existing at the < 
time of speaking.^ Why is it said to be of the 

* This U the proper answer when the verb is a neuter intransi- 
^▼e. If the verb is paS9ivt<t the proper answer l» the inquiry 
why it Is in the present tense, would be, Because it represents 
thejM(««to}s«r the rtetiving of the aoHon as taking place at the 
time of speaking ; If ac<t«e, Because it represents the action as 
passing at the time of speaking. In all cases, the answer 
should thus be made to correspond with the nature and ofEtoe 
of the particular word to which it has reference. 
0* 
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third person and aii^uiar nuudber ? Because 
iti oominative is. 

Why is happy an adjeotire ? Because it is 
prefixed to a noun to qnaUfj it Why kit said 
to be in the positive state ? Becauae itsimpl; 
^udlifieej without aiijr ioerease or ^imiiution is 
its signification. 

Why is trio a pronoun ? Becattse it is used 
instead of a noun. What noun is it used in- 
stead of ? Man. Why is it called a rdlatire 
Eronoun ? Because it relates to a word pm 
efore called the antecedent. Why is it said 
to be of the third persoa, singular mnnber, and 
masculine gender t Because (his is the person, 
number, and gender oi its antecedent. 

Why is Uves a regular verb ? Because it 
forms its imperfect tense and perfect partici- 
ple ined* 

Why is virtuously an adverb ? Because it is 
joined to a verb to qualify it. 

Young scholars should be thus interrogated 
in regard to the reasons why tkeff assign-partiC' 
alar names, offices, aid relathms, td partica- 
lar words ; till all the elementary priociples 
of grammar become perfectly fomiiiar. Thtj 
may then be permitted to parse without a for- 
mal repetition of rules and reosom, except (fo- 
casumally. This practice of analysing i&n' 
guage is of great importance ; it will serre 
not only to discipline the mind, by quickeniag 
its powers of investigation, but will also tend, 
more than any thing else, to render the whole 
system of grammar intelligible, and make it 
an interesting as well as a profitable study. 



^- 
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PAHSINQ LE860MS. 

Sec. I. 

Exercises on ihe jinty euondy thirdy aihi fourth 

Rules in Syntax. 

1. The contented mind spreads cheerful- 
ness around it. 

2. Mercy is the true badge of nobility. 
Many words darken counsel. The Jichool of 
experience teaches useful lessons. 

. 3. To do a favor to an enemy, is truly mag- 
nanimous. To be good is to be happy. 

4« Toung man, I say unto thee, arise. Boys, 
you may now recite your lessons. 

Sec. II. 

Exercises on the fifths sixths seventh^ and eighth 

Rules in Syntax. 

5. The general being slain, the army was 
scattered. The object being accomplished, 
they retired to their habitations. 

6. The wise man's eyes are in his head » A 
prudent man's counsels are of great value. 

T. Columbus discovered America. Ossian 
wrote poems. George wrote the letter and 
delivered it to his friend. 

8. Taking his staff, he commenced his tour. 
Having visited his friends, he returned. Find- 
ing bis efforts unavailing, he abandoned his put- 
pose. 

Sec. hi. 

Exercises on the nifUh, tenths eleventh and twelfth 

Rides in Syntax. 

9. He gave me the strongest assurance of 
his friendirtiip.Even the Itgbt^of nature teaches 
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us many important lessons. He promised me a 
favorable reception. / 

10. He was denied the privilege of a borne 
at his father's house. Althoogh his solicitude 
to converse with his friend was great, he was 
refused admission to his presence. 

IK He came from iftew-Torkto Boston* 
They live in great harmony. 

12. His bravery as a genera], and his wis- 
dom as a magistrate, justly exalted hiai in the 
eyes of his countrymen. 

iSfic. IV. 

Exercisei on the tiiirtunth^ fourteenth^ fifteenthy 
and sixteenth Rides in Syntax. 

13. O me miserable ! Which way shalKI 
fly ? wretched father ! he is left alone, to 
weep over his misfortunes. « 

14. 'llie wicked are like the troubled sea. He 
trembled like a leaf. To try such an experiment, 
i^ worth one's life. 

15. He arrived at the goal, fifty feet in ad- 
vance of his antagonist. He died twenty years 
ago. The university is three miles distant 
from the capital. ' 

16. &y pursuing a judicious course, he suc- 
ceeded in rising to respectability and affluence. 
The restraining of the passions is important to 
the happiness of man. 

Sec. V. 

Exercises on the seventeenth^ eighleenth^'nineteenthj 
and twe'^tieth Rules in Syntax* 

17. Columbus, the discoverer of America, 
was persecuted by his countrymen. Fabius, 
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the Roman General, was remarkable for his 
prudence. 

16. Our parents and teachers are the per- 
sons who are entitled to our particular respect* 
I am the man who desired your presence. He 
is called a commander. He is considered a 
person of gresCt merit. 

19. The man who is faithfully att9,ched to 
religion, will be relied on with confidence. The 
Ibices which we should especially avoid, $ire 
those which most easily beset us. 

20. I,' who speak* from eicperienpe, can tes« 
tify. Tbose who are boro in high stations, are 
not always happy. 

8fc. VI. 

third J md twerUy'/owih Rule$in Syntax. 

21. If our friend is in trouble, .we ivhom he 
knows and lores may console. him. Whom ye 
ignorantly worship, declare I unto you. 

22* That kind of pleasure tends to weaken 
and debase the human mind'. In the genuine 
exercise of brotherly Iotc, there are many en- 
joyments* 

2dw He reads well. Hb language was very 
appropriate. They are a class who are always 
complaining. George recites uncommonly well, 
tfovr such a course 'of conduct, was rerj dis- 
honorable. 

24. He and I commenced our studies at the 
lame time. If we <;ontend about trifles and 
violently maintam our opinion, we shall gaip 
but feyr friends. 
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SecVII. 

Exercues an tht ttcenty-Jifth^ tvferUy-sixthj and 
ti^enty-seventh Rvles in Syntax. 

25. Vanity and presumptioa ruin many a 
promising yoi4th. Wealth, or virtue^ or mtj 
valuable acquisitimit is not attainable by idle 
wishes. 

26. The company is assembled. A herd of 
Rattle, peacefully grazing, affords a pleasing 
sight. 

27. He wishes to speak. Charles has a dis- 
position to learn. He is anxious to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of his studies. TJ^ey are 
endeavoring to promote an important object. 
He was so deluded as to suppose no obstacles 
opposed his course. I k';OW not how to explain 
this extraordinary proceoure^ William is about 
to engage in an enterprbe which is deemed of 
great importance* 



* 

Promiscwnu Exercises m Panittg. 

PROSE. 

t 

Virtue exalts us ; vice degrades us. 

The day was calm ; the scene' was delight- 
flil 

True politeness has its seat in the heart. 

Truth and candor possess a powerful charm. 

A great proportion of human evils is created 
by ourselves. 

If folly entice thee resist its allurements. 

He who wishes to be happy should walk in 

talk. mA nfttns aF nris<lAffn nnA «rii*#iiA 
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Engrave ^^n your minds this sacred rule ; 
"^ Do unto others, as you wish that they should 
^0 unto you.'* 

Temper the vivacity of youth, with a prop- 
er mixture of serious thought 

The spirit of true religion is social, kind» 
and cheerful. 

In preparing for another world, we tnust not 
neglect the duties of this life. « 

The manner in which we employ our pres- 
ent time, may decide our future happiness o^ 
misery. 

How feeble are the attractions of the fair- 
est form, when nothing within corresponds to 
ftem ! * 

Can we, untouched by gratitude, view that 
profusion of good which the Divine hand pours 
around us ? 

The smooth stream, the serene atmosphere, 
the mild zephyr, are the proper emblems of a 
gentle temper, and a peaceful life. Among 
the sons of strife all is loud and tempestuous. 

If we possess not the power of self-govern- 
ment, we shall be the prey of every loose in- 
clination that chances to rise. Pampered by 
conthiual indulgence, all our passions will be- 
come mutinotrs and headstrong. Desire, not^ 
reason, will be the ruling principle of our con- 
duct. 

Absurdly we spend our time in contending 
about the trifles of a day^ while we ought jto 
be preparing for a higher existence. 
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HoW little do tbey know of the troe baj^i^ 
ness of life, wtio are strangers to that iotet^ 
course of good offiees and kind> afiectioDs, 
which, by a pleasing charm, attaches men to 
one another, and circulates rational eiyoymeiit 
firom heart to heart. 

If we view ourselves^ with idl our, imper- 
fections and failings, in a just l\f^ We shall 
rather be surprised at our eqoyingso many 
ojpod things, than discontented, because ihere 
0re auy which we want. 

True cheerfulness makes a man l^appy in 
jimseif* and promotes the happiness of^II 
around him. U is the clear and calm suni^iae 
of >a mind illuminated by piety anct virtue. 
[ \ Let not your expectations from the years 
that are to come, rise too high ; and your dis- 
apiUpintments will be fewer, and more eaeily 
supi^prted^ 

A contented temper opens a clear sky and 
brightens every object around us* It is in the 
suuen and darK shade of discontent, that nox- 
ious passions, like venomous animals, breed 
and prey upon the heart 

Sobriety of mind is one of those virtues, 
^ which the present condition of^ human life 
^ strongly inculcates. The uncertamty of its 
enjoyments, checks presumption ; the multi* 
plicity of its dangers, demands perpetual cau- 
tion. Moderation^ vigilence, and self-gorem- 
ment are duties incumbent on all ; but espec- 
ially on such as are beginning the journey of 
Ufe. 
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POETRY. 

DISCIPLINE— Cowfkb:. 
Tid colleges and halls, in aacieot days. 

When learning,, virtue, piety and truth, 

Were precious, and inculcated with care. 

There dwelt a sage caU*d Discipline. HitheaJ^ 

Not yet by time completely silver'd o*er. 

Bespoke him past the bounds of freakish you bt 

But strong for service still, and unimpair*d. 
I His eye was meek and gentle, and a smile 

Play'd OB bit iVps ; and in his speech was heard 

Paternal sweetness, dignity and love. ^ 

The occupation dearest to his heart I 

Wasto encourage goodness. He would stroke ^q ^ 

The head of modest and ingenuous worth, 

That blushM at its own praise ; and press the youth 
* Close to his side that pleasM him. Leai^iing grew 
J^aeath bil^care, a thrivinc vigorous plant ; 

The mind was weH informed, the passions befd 

Subordinate, and diligence was choice. 

DISAPPOINTED HOPE— White. 
Fifty years hence,* and who will hear of Henry ? 
Oh ! none ;-»attother busy brood of beings 
Will shoot up in the interim* and none 
Will hold him m remembrance. I shall sink, , 

As sinks a stranger in the crowded streets 
Of busy London :~Some short bustlers cauiM 
A few inquiries, and the crowds close in, 
And all's forgotten.— On my gru^y grave 
The men of fature times will careless tread. 
And riead my name upon the sculptured stone; ; 
Not v^lll the sound,! familiar to their ears, 
Recall my vanished memory.— I did hope 
For bctte/ things !«-I hop*d I should not leave 
The earth without a vestige ; — Heaven decrees 
It shall be otherwise, and I subopit. 

TH ANA TOPSIS- Buy Aht. 
All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom.— Take the wings 
Of morning, and the fi^can desert pierce, , 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 



• rear^iM a noun without a gorenung voi4 ; Rnle lS.--l7^ce, is an 
• If^ •"" qnahfles is understood ; as, A period having arrived whi'-' 
t9 fitly years hence* occ. 

P 
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. HoW little do tbey know of the troe bappi* 
ness of life, who are strangers to that iatel^ 
course of good offiees and kmd> afiections, 
which, by a pleasing charm, attaches men to 
one another^ and circulates rational eiyoymeiit 
firom heart to heart. 

If we view ourselves^ with all our. imper- 
fections and failings, in a just li^^ We shall 
rather be surprised iat our enjoying so many 
arpod things, than discontented, because there 
fte aty ^ich we want. 

True cheerfulness makes a man happy in 

^ aimseif* and promotes the happiness of '^I 

around him. U is the clear and calm sum^iae 

. of >a mind illuminated by piety an9i virtue. 

{ Let not your^expectations from the years 

that are to come, rise too high ; and your dis- 

ap^intments will be fewer, and more easily 

supported « 

A' contented temper opens a clear sky and 
brightens every object around us. It is in the 
sullen and dark shade of discontent, that nox- 
ious passions, like venomous animak, breed 
and prey upon the heart 

Sobriety of mind is one of those virtues, 
which the present condition of' human life 
^ strongly inculcates. The uncertainty of its 
enjoyments, checks presumption ; the multi* 
plicity of its dangers, demands perpetual cau- 
tion.. Moderation^ vigilence, and self-gorem- 
ment are duties incumbent on all ; but espec- 

Lially on such as are beginning the journey of 
life. 
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POETRY, 

DISClPUN£-.CowFK]i:. 
Tid colleges and iialls^ in ancient days. 

When learning, virtue, piety and truth, 

Were preciout, and inculcated with care. 

There dwelt a sage caUM Discipline. Hii heaJ,- 

Not yet by time completely silverM o*er. 

Bespoke him past the bounds of freakish you Is 

But strong for service still, and unimpair'd. 
f His eye was meek and gentle, and a smile 

Play*d on bit iVps ; and in bis speech was heard 

Paternal iweetntss, dignity and love. ^ 

The occupation dearest to his heart ^ 

Waeto encourage goodness. He would stroke ^qi ^ 

The head of modest and ineenaous worth, 

That blash*d at its own praise ; and press the youth 
* Close to his side that pleasM him. Learning grew 
Jf^uteatb bii^care, a thrivinc vigorous plant ; 

The mind was weH inform*d, the passions held 

Subordinate, and diligence was choice. 

DISAPPOINTED HOPE— White. 
Fifty years hence,* and who will hear of Henry ? 
Oh ! none ;^>anoiher buty brood of beings 
Will ^hoot up in the interim, and none 
Wilt hold him jn remembrance. I shall sinl^ 
As sinks a stranger in the crowded streets 
Of busy London :->Some short b«sUe*s cauiM 
A few Inquiries, and the crowds close in. 
And aire forgotten.— On my gnuiy grave 
The men of fature times will careless tread, 
And read my name upon the sculptured stone; ; 
Nov will the sound,i familiar to their ears, 
Recall my vanished memory.— I did hope 
For bctte/ things !^I hop*d I should not leave 
The earth without a vestige ; — Heaven decreet 
It shall be Qthervvise, and I subqiit. 

TH AN A TOPSIS- Buy Akt. 
All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribea 
That slumber in its bosom.— Take the wings 
Of morning, and the i^can desert pierce, , 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 



• r<par#, is a noun without a goremuif woi4 ; Rnle If .->l7^ce, is an 
• I^ and (mahfles ji understood ; as, A period having anived which 
t# flfty years hence, &c. 
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And boundleu flifhts ? from shipeless, and reposed ' 

Has matter more than motion ? Hai it thought. 

Judgment, and Mains ? 1$ it deeplr learned 

In Qatbematicsf Hu it framed such laws. 

Which, but to gneu, a Newton made immortal ? 

If to. how each sage atom langhi at me. 

Who think a clod inferior to man ! 

tf art, to form ; and conntel to conduct ; 

And that with greater far than human tkiW ; 

Reiides not in each block ;~a GODHEAD reigns. 



PUNCTUATION. 

Ponctuatioii is the art of dividing a written 
ootnposition, by points o^ stops, for the parpose of 
rendering the meaning more perspicuous. 

The simple points in common use are* the fol^ 
lowing ; 

The Comma , The Colon : 

The Semicolon ; The Period . 

The duration of these pauses must be dete^ 
mined by the sense and character of the composi- 
tion. 

OF THE COMMA. 

The comma is the shortest pause, and is much 
used in composition. It is made to separate all 
words, phrases, or portions of sentences, wUcb, 
although intimately connected in sense, require a 
slight suspension of the voice. 

Yi hen two or more noiins come together, thej 
are usually separated by a comma ; as, diligence, 
economy, and temperaace^ are the surest means 
of wealth. 

Two or more adjectives coming together, and 
belonging to the same substantive, are separated 
hj a comma ; as, David was a brave, wise, and 
pious man. 
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Two or more verbs coming tbgether, aod hav- 
jbg the same nomiDative case, are separated by a 
comma ; as, We may advise, exhort, comfort, and 
iastrnct. 

Two or more participles coming together, are 
subject to the same rule ; as, He was happy in 
being loved, esteemed, and respected. 

Two or more adverbs immediately succeeding 
each other, are separated by a comma ; as, Suc- 
cess generally depends on acting prudently, stead- 
ily, and vigorously. 

When an address is made, the word or phrase 
containing the address, is separated Irom the rest 
of the sentence by a comma ; as, Charles, you may 
DOW recite your lesson. I rise, felloW citizens, to 
address you on an important subject. My son, 
give me thine heart. Sir, 1 am happy to meet 
you. Brethren, give audience. 

The nominative case absolute, and the infinitive 
mood absolute, should be separated by a comma 
from the rest of the sentence ; as. His father 
dying, he succeeded to the estate. To confess the 
truth, 1 was greatly in fault. 

When the nominative is widely separated from 
the verb on which it terminates^ a comma may be 
inserted immediately before the verb ; as, A per- 
son who is wholly indifferent to praise or cen- 
sure, has not a proper estimate.of character. 

When any' slight circumstance, or explanatory 
phrase is introduced, which causes a separation 
Ln the sense, it should be separated from the body 
of the sentence by a comma ; as. None of the au- 
Jience, except those who were very near, were 
ibie to h«ar the performance. They were, I con- 
fess, brave men. It was not, however, his inten- 
ion to deceive. He was influeDced, jperbapsj by 
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coDsideratieDt with which we are not acquainted. 
AdTersities^ when rightly improved, often prore 
td be blesdngs in difigalse. The dog, poorcrea* 
tare, continued to howl. The butterfly, chUd of 
summer, flutters in the sun. Vices, like shsidews, 
grow great and monatrous towards the evening of 
Ufe. 

When two phrases, or simple sentences, are 
connected together, they should be separated by 
a comma ; as, Very often when we are cemplaio- 
ing of the vanity, and talking of the evils of ho- ; 
man life, we are ourselves instrumental of making 
that vanity, as well as of increasing those evil^. 

When a verb is understood, a comma is often i 
properly intrddaced ; as, From law arises securi- 
ty ; from security, industry ; from industry, 
wealth. Tiiat is, from security atius industry ; 
irom industry aritti wealth. The omission o^ 
the verb, requires the insertion of the comma. 

The adverbs nay, formerly^ firsf, seeondhf^Jmal- ' 
fy, and all other words and phrases of ttiis descrip 
Uon, should generally be separated by a comma; 
as. Finally, this argument is confirmed from the 
fact, that it corresponds with the experience af 
manidndk JVa^, not so much« 

OF THE SEMICOLON. 

The semicolon is chiefly used to separate com- 
pound sentences, and requires about double the 
pause that is required at a comma; as, He that 
walketh with wise men shall be wise ; but a com- 
panion of fools, shall be deMroyed. Philosophers 
assert, that nature is unlimited in her operations ; 
that she has itiexhaustible treasure in Reserve ; 
that knowledge will always be progressive ; and 
that- all future generations will continue to make 
discoveries, of which we have not the least idea. 
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Straws swim upod the surface ; bot pearls lie at 
;tbe bottom^ 

OF THE COLON. 

The coloD is a point which is little needed ia 
regular sentences. It is chiefly useful in intro- 
ducing an example, a quotation, or a speech ; as, 
He arose and made the following remarks :^^ I am 
aware," &c. The scriptures describe' the moral 
character of the divine Being in these words : 
^^ God is love.?' To whom our general ancestor 
replied : ^^ Daughter of God and maB^. accom- 
plishej Eve." 

' When a quotation is made fr6m scripture^ the 
colon is useful in distinguishing the figures which 
refer to the chapter, from those which designate 
the yerse ; as, Luke 4 : 10. That is, Luke 4th 
chapter, 10th verse. 

The colon^ if used at all in regular sentences, 
may be inserted at the end of a sentence which is 
complete in itself^ but followed by some supple- 
SieDtary renuirk, or further illustration of the 
subject ; as, Nature felt her inability to extricate 
herself from the consequences of guilt : the 
gospel reveals the plan of divine interpositioa and 

lo almost all such cases, however, the semico- 
lon, or period, may be substituted for the colon, 
and answers equally as well. 

OF THE PERIOD. 

This point is used for the division of whole 
sentences, and requires a longer pause than any 
of the preceding ; as. Riches and pleasures are 
the chief temptation to crime. ^ The appear- 
ances of safety are often deceitful. Fear God. 
Honor the King. Have charity towards all men.^ 
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The sopreme Being cbaDges not, either in hit 
desire to promote our happiness, or in the plan 
of his administration. 

The period is also used in abbreyiations ; as, 
do, (ditto.) Ed. (edition.) No. (number.) N. T. 
(New Testament^ 

THE DASH. 
The dash is oi\en found in composition. When 
used properly, it indicates a special suftpension in 
the sense, or some sudden pause or change in the ' 
sentiment ; as, All this dread order break — ^for 
whom ? ^^ And then, look at the monstrous— 
but 1 forbear — It is a shame even to speak of 
such things." 

The dash is sometimes placed aAer another 
point. Its effect then is, to increase the length of 
the pause, and give a greater degree of exprcs- 
sion to the sentiment ; as, O sacfed privilege of 
Roman citizenship ! — Once sacred ! — nmw trana- 
pled upon I — But what then ? ^^ If acting cenfo^ 
mably to the will of our Creator ; — ^if promotion 
the welfare of mankind aronnd us ; — if secnrlng 
our own happiness ;— «are objects of the highest 
moment ; — then we are loudly called upon tocai* 
tivate and extend the great interests of religion 
and virtue.'' , 

The dash, as well as the colon, should be spa^j 
ingly used. The comma, semicolon, and period, 
are^ in general, sufficient to mark the necessarjT^ 

pauses. 

In manuscript, the dash placed under a word, 
shews that peculiar stress should be laid npoo it 
The same thing is implied when a line is drawn 
under a phrase or sentence. Words or phrases 
thus underscored, when printed, are put in UaliGki* 
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Besides the points which mark the pauses in 
discourse, there are others which denote a differ- 
ent modulation of the Yoice, in correspondence 
with the sense, viz. 

The Interrogation ? Tbe exclamation ! ilie Farenthetis ( ) 

INTERROGATION. 

A note of interrogation is used at the end of an 
interrogative sentence ; that is to say, when h 
question i» asked ; as, Who will accompany me ? 
f Are you sincere ? 

EXCLAMATION. 

. The exclamation point denotes passiofi, or some 

i Attdden emotion ; as, What ! Has it come to this ? 

Alais ! ( am a stranger to peace. O ! Whither 

shall I fly ? My friend, this <tonduct amazes me ! 

PARENTHESIS. 

The parenthesis serves to inclose some w6rd ot 
Iphrase which is thrown into a sentence, without 
anj necessary connexion, and which may he omit- 
ited without injudng the grammatical construe* 
tioh ; as, Every planet (as the Creator has made 
nothing In vain) is niost prohahly inhahited. He 
Ibund them asleep agaJs, (for their eyes were 
heavy,) neither knew they what to answer Him. 

The parenthesis requires a nu^derate depression 
(of voice, and may he accompanied with the points 
Which the sense would require, if the parenthet- 
ical characters were omitted. It ought to termin* 
ate with the same kind of stop, which the mem- 
ber has that precedes it ; and to contain that stop 
ivittiin the parenthetical marks. We must, how- 
5ver, except cases of interrogation and exclama- 
ion ; as. While they wish to please, (and why 
jhould they not wish it ?) they disdain dishonour- 
ible means.'' **It was represented by au analogy, 
■Oh, how inadequate l)which was borrowed from 
lag^anism.'^ 
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There are other characters, which are freqoen 
}y made use of in compodtioD. " 1 

An Apostrophe, marked thus * is used fo abbrft 
Tiate or shorten a word ; as ^tis for it is ; thiP k 
though ; e*en for even : judged forjudged. Its chid 
use is to show the genitive case of ooods ; a^ 
*'A man^s property : a woman^s omaaient^' i 

A Carets marked thus a is placed where son 
word happens to be left out in writing, and wbkl 
is inserted over the line. | 

A Hjphen, marked thus « is employed in cm 
necting compound words ; as^ ^'Lap-dog, tea-p«| 
to-morrow." *j 

It is also used when a word is divided^ and ilil 
former part is written or printed at the end of oM 
line, and ^e latter part at the beginning of aooA 
er. In this case, it is placed at the end of d| 
first line, not at the beginning of the second. 

The Acute Accent, marked thus ' ; as '^JF^nofJ 
The Grave Accent, thus * j as, "Fivor." j 

The Accentual marks are chiefly used in spd 
ling-books and dictionaries^ to mark the ayllam 
which require a particular stress of the T(w;ei 
pronunciatiott. ' ' 

A Diaeresis, thus marked " , consists of t« 
points placed over one of the two vowels that wooj 
otherwise make a dipthong, and parts them ioli 
two syllables ; as, "Creator, aerial." \ 

A Section marked thus §> is the division of j 
discourse, or chapter, into less parts or portioofl^ 

A Paragraph H denotes the beginning of a ne^ 
subject, or a sentence not connected with the fore 
going. This character is chiefly used in the B( 
ble. - , j 

A Quotation " ". Two inverted commas an 

'enerally placed at the beginning of a phrase «| 

assage, which is quoted or transcribed fromtlij 
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ipeaker or atithor in his own words*; and two com* 

toas in their direct position, are placed at thecoft* 

blunon; as, 

. "The proper study of mankind te man." 

\ Crotchets or Brackets [ ] serve to enclose a 

krord or sentence, which is intended to supply 

jiome ile6ciency or to rectify some mistake. 

* An Index or Hand ([^ points out a remarkable 

passaf e, cr $ometbing tiiat require particular at- 

A Brace > is used in poetry at the end of a 

^plel, or three lines, which have the same 
^yme. f 

\ Braces kx» '%I§o need to connect a number of 
Nrords with on«^ommon^ermyaod are introduced 

r prevent a rep^titio^ in writing or printing. 
An AsteriA^ or iit^e star '*^, directs the reader to 
ijone note in tbejuargin, or at the bottom of the 
lage. Two or fnree asterisks generally denote 
^e omission of some letters in a word, or of some 
l^ld or indelicate expressloii, or some defect in 
|e manuscript. 

■ An Ellipsis-^ Is also used, when some letters 
n a word, or some words in a verse, are omitted ; 
», "The k—g,'Yor '4he king.'* 

An Obelisk, which is marked thus t^ and Paral- 
els thus II, together with the letters of the alpha- 
bet, and figures, are used as refereApes to the 
idrgio, or bottom of the page. 

PARAORAPBS. 

ti may not be improper to insert, in this place, 
few general directions respecting the division 
f a composition into paragraphs. 

X>ifferent subjects, unless they are very short, 
ip very numerous in small compass, should be sep- 
rated into paragmpbs. 
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WfaiiD one subject is continued to a considerabW 
length, the larger divisions of it should be put in* 
to paragrfiphs. And it will have a good effect to 
form the breaks, when it can properly be done, 
at sentiments of th^ most weight, or that call for 
peculiar attention. 

The facts, premises, and cpnclusions, of a sub- 
ject, sometimes naturally point out the separation! 
into paragraphs ; and each of thesfi, when oi 
great leDgtb, will again require subdivisions at 
their most distinctive parts. i 

Directions respeciing the we of Capi((il Lettefs* 

Tt was fotmerly the custom to begin every noon with a capital; btf 
as this practice was troublesome, and rave t|i« writia||l or priotin{[i 
erowdeU and confused appearance, it lias beeji^ disconiinuM. It Vi 
however, very p operto begin with a eapilat, ' ' , * 

1. The first woxtl of every bool|y chapier, ^I^F) note, or any odie 
piece of writing, 

3. The tirst word after a period ; ,|a|d, if;t!|e two tentences sff 
totally independentf after a note of interi;^atiQii or exolamation. 

But if a number of interrogative <r exelafnator^ sentences* c^ 
thrown into one general group s or if > the <^nstructicln of the latte 
sentences depends on the former, all ^ theli^ except the first, ms; 
iMgin with a smaU letter ; m, « How long, ye 4nij>Ie ones, will je\oir 
simplicity ? and the scomers delight in thieir sc6rrting ? and fools hal 
knowiedgfe ?** <* Alas, how different I yet how like the same !** 

3. The appellations of the'Deity \ as, ** God, Jehovah^ the Alnig^ 
ty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Povidence, tl^e Mitssiali, ^eHfll 
Spirit." 

4. Proper names of persons, places, sureets* roouiiAains, riven 
ships ; as,*< George, York^ the Strand, the Alps, the Thames, the Se 
horse.'* 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of plaeec ; as, '^Gn 
eian, Roman, English, Frendl, and Jtaliank 

6. The first word of a quotation, introduoed afYer a colon, or whe 
it is in a direct fbrm ; as, ^ always remember this ancient maiia 

* Know thysetf.' " << Our grent Lawgiver says, < Take ap thy en 
daily,and fbllow me.* *' But when a quotation is brought in oblique 
after a comma, a capital i» unnecessary ; as, *» Solomon obaerres, lli 

* pride roes before destrtteti4>n»* '* 

fhe first word of an example may also very properly Tseg^in wf& 
capital ; as, •♦ Temptation proves oar virtue.*' 

7. Every substantive and principal word in th^ titles of books ; i 
« Johnsonfs Dictionary of the Bngiish Language f <* Tbompsoi 
Seasons ;»» « RoUin's Ancient History.** 

8. The first word of every line in poetry. . 
0. The pronoun /, and the inteeieetion O* are written in capits* 

as, »♦ I write ;*-«^fcar, O earth l»» 

Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with canitnis, «kfl 
f|>ey are remarkably emphatio«l, er Ukt princuial sul^ect <»** •^- «■ 
l^isition. ■ . , 
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